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THE LLEWELLIN SETTER. 


By L. He Smith. 


T was at the Crystal 
Palace Dog Show 
in London, in the 
summer of 1873, 

that I was introduced 
to a short,stout, cherry- 
faced old gentleman, 
who looked exactly like what he was—a 
contented, retired tradesman. His 
whole conversation was dog and dog- 
breeding; he hadcome to the show to 
talk dog and nothing else. 

This old man was Edward Laverack, 
the breeder of the strain of English 
setter which bore hisname. He claimed 
for his dogs at that time a pedigree 
running back fifty or more years with- 
any outside cross. The pedigree of 
every dog he bred ran back to Ponto 
and Old Moll. 

Good specimens of these dogs were of 
a peculiar type of beauty, a type and 
style that. no other setter at that time 
possessed. They were great winners 
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at shows. The dogs were low set, and 
were of a much improved spaniel type, 
with low, chunky bodies, but very 
handsome heads and fine silky coats. 
The bitches were small, fine and very 
beautiful. 

Mr. Laverack was not a good trainer. 
He appeared to be satisfied to shoot 
over untrained dogs, and all he seemed 
to demand of a dog was that it should 
point birds. Notwithstanding that he 
used his dogs for years on the very best 
moors in Scotland, which in those days 
he rented for a trifle compared with 
the extravagant prices they command 
now ; notwithstanding his excellent 
opportunities for training, I question 
whether he ever owned a well-trained 
dog. Certainly his breed never made a 
good field-trial reputation. 

At the same show I met another 
gentleman who was then coming for- 
ward in the dog world. His name will 
be known among sportsmen as long as 
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setters are used with the gun, for he 
was Mr. R. LI. Purcell Llewellin. He 
purchased Prince and his beautiful 
sisters, Countess and Nellie, all pure 
Countess and Nellie were 
Mr. 


Laveracks. 
splendid specimens of the breed. 
Llewellin spent much time 
and money on their train- 
ing and won many prizes 
at field trials with them, but 
they were unreliable. They 
could and did do brilliant 
work, but at times, and 
often too, were completely 
uncontrollable, when their 
willful and reckless behavior 
would have disgraced un- 
trained puppies. 

Mr. Llewellin had pur- 
chased for the then unheard 
of price, three hundred 
pounds, the English setter 
dog Dan and his brother 
Dick. Dan was a large, 
powerful, coarse-coated, 
good-looking dog, and a 
grand worker in the field. 
He ran in the Shrewsbury 
trials of 1871, winning all three stakes 
for which he was entered. After this 
he put out his shoulder, and was never 
able to run at a trial again. He was by 


COUNTESS. 


Field’s Duke out of Statter’s Rhoebe, 
and was as unlike the Laverack breed 
as was possible for an English setter 
to be. 

The Laverack sisters which were to 
be bred to him were small, fine and 
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elegant, with coats like floss silk. 


and the Laverack bitches, although so 
ditterent in physical formation and ap- 
pearance, proved a 
offspring took their 
silky 


great nick. Their 
beautifully-formed 
coats trom the 


heads and 


DAN. 


side, and their size, slashing 
level-headed field qualities 
great sire. Mr.-Llewellin 
some the other way on, and 
put Dora, own sister to Dan, 
“to Prince. This, too, was an 
excellent cross. Druid, Dart 
and Doll came to America, 
were superior dogs, and were 

produced by this cross. 

In March, 1874, I imported 

Dart, the first specimen of 

this breed, now known as the 

Liewellin setter, to cross the 
> Atlantic. Next, Mr. Luther 

Adams, of Boston, brought 

out her dam, Dora. Then fol- 
“ lowed Leicester, Druid, Queen 
. Mab and others. 

Druid and Queen Mab 
were, perhaps, the hand- 
“somest brace of setters that 

ever crossed the Atlantic. 

They were imported by the 
late Mr. Arnold Burges, who could not, 
or at least did not, give his dogs much 
field work. He never brought them for- 
ward at our field trials, but contented 
himself with taking them to bench 
shows, where they won many prizes. 


Laverack 
gait and 
from. their 
also bred 
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Mab was a beautiful shew bitch, and 
was defeated but once—at St. Louis, for 
a special prize for the best English 
setter bitch. This prize was awarded 
to Clip, by Leicester out of Dart, but 
not till a third party had been called in 
by the two judges who awarded the 
prize. Some good judges thought Mab 
was the better. She was the best bitch 
Mr. Llewellin ever sent to America, and 
Clip, up to that time, was the best bred 
in America. It was no disgrace for 
Mab to be defeated by such a rival. 

The best proof of the superiority of 
the Llewellins over the American dogs 
as show dogs may be found in the fact 
that for years they had to be shown in 
a class by themselves. 

Paris, Maud and Blanche, by Leices- 
ter out of Dart, ran as puppies at the 
Memphis field trials in 1875. This was 
the debut of the breed at public trials 
in this country. Those who saw them 
run there were convinced of their 
superiority, and prophesied that it would 
be only a question of time for the breed 
to take the place of the American dog. 
This prophecy has been fulfilled, for to- 
day a native English setter is never seen 
at a field-trial or on the show bench. 
Every English setter for years that has 
won a prize at field trials or at our 
shows has either been a straight 
Llewellin or one with more or less of 
that blood in his veins. 

The Llewellins are nearly all pos- 
sessed of a kindly and loving disposi- 
tion, although some have come under 
ny notice that had streaks of temper 
most undesirable in a field dog, a result 
perhaps of too high courage. The great 
Gladstone was one of these. He was by 
Liewellin’s Dan out of the Laverack 
bitch Petrel. In my opinion, he was 
the best field dog that ever ran in 
America. He had not the beauty of 
Druid or Paris; he differed somewhat in 
type from them. He was a greyhound, 
with a fair setter coat and head. His 
weak point was his ear, which was rather 
short. No dog ever did more brilliant 
work than he; he could go like a race- 
horse, and his two days’ race against 
Campbell’s dog proved what bottom he 
had. He went to the Robin’s Island 
field trials, where he was_ handled 





by C. B. Whitford, the best trainer of 
His work there was a revela- 


his day, 
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tion to Eastern sportsmen. They could 
not quite understand how a dog could 
go at such a slashing pace as he did 
and not run over his birds. He carried 
off first money. 

There was a good deal of discussion 
over this victory, and some jealousy and 
unpleasantness. Some thought that his 
handler did some jockeying in the con- 
test. I do not say whether this was 
correct or not. To win at that trial, 
where Eastern sportsmen were preju- 
diced against him, Gladstone had to do 
brilliant work, no matter how he was 
handled. He was avery high couraged 
dog, but behind his courage was a bit 
of bad temper. He passed through 
several trainers’ hands. No one could 
do with him what Whitford could, and 
although Whitford was the most even- 
tempered man I ever saw use a whip on 
a dog, he never felt sure of Gladstone 
till his heat was decided. When in a 
good humor Gladstone did unequaled 
work; but when angry he would play 
devil in a manner that would tempt an 
excitable trainer to shoot him. 

It is now more than twenty years 
since these dogs came to America, and 
the question may reasonably be asked: 
Are they as good to-day as those which 
were first imported ? For bench show 
beauty I do not think they are. We 
have not used as good judgment in per- 
petuating their show qualities as Mr. 
Llewellin has done. Notwithstanding 
their greatly increased numbers I ques- 
tion if an equal number of dogs could 
be found now that would compare with 
Leicester, Lincoln, Druid, Paris, Bristol, 
Queen Mab, Dart, Clip, Peg, Maud and 
some others of the early days. Our 
lack of care in breeding for show 
qualities, and the influence of our cli- 
mate, especially in the South, may 
account for the apparent falling off. 

We have almost lost the Druid and 
Queen Mab type. Our best dogs of 
to-day show little of the long, narrow 
head and prominent skull, sudden stop 
and square muzzle, with long thin ear 
away down nearly:on the neck, low 
body and crouching panther-like hind-' 
quarters and long silky coat. These 
are the desirable points in the setter 
which so many animals of the first and 
second cross from the Laveracks had. 
True, these are only the show qualities, 
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but when these are combined with good 
field qualities they make up a good 
handsome dog which is preferable to 
one as good in the field but of less 
pieasing appearance. 
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good hands is trained with care, skill 
and judgment and is given every oppor- 
tunity to show all the good qualities 
that are inhim. The Llewellin winners 
to-day at our field trials cannot be 


COUNT HOWARD. 


If judged by performances in the 
field, I think our dogs are quite as good 
as their ancestors. It must be remem- 
bered that nearly all the Llewellins 
which run at field trials now are bred 
straight down through several genera- 
tions of field-trial winners. This is one 
reason why so many more excellent 
dogs run at our field trials now than did 
some years ago. Another reason is to 
be found in improved training methods. 
Our trainers of to-day understand the 
possibilities of the Llewellin better than 
did the men of two decades ago. 

To the American dog trainer the 
Llewellin setter was something new. 
He was possessed of a sensitive disposi- 
tion, backed by dash and courage, and 
differed very much from the coarse 
hard-headed old style American dog. 
Many Llewellins were spoiled because 
their character was not understood, but 
now a promising puppy falling into 


matched by any other breed of field 
dog either in this country or England. 

These dogs have been so much inbred 
that those opposed to inbreeding might 
think that to breed right down for 
twenty-eight years as Mr. Llewellin has 
done, without resorting to an outside 
cross, would ruin the breed. It has not 
done so. I was at Mr. Llewellin’s place 
in May, 1894, and saw his dogs run on 
partridges, and in August I shot over 
them on the grouse moors in Wales. 
His dogs now are in no way inferior to 
the dogs I first saw with him in 1873. 

I was very favorably impressed. with 
one young dog ‘‘ Bondhu II.” He was 
almost a duplicate of old Dan. He 
promised to be as large, quite as hand- 
some and I thought a little finer in 
quality. It struck me as being remark 
able that, after continuous breeding in 
the same strain, a dog should come so 
much like that famous sire. There was 

















also a lot of six, all of one litter and 
about eighteen months old. Excepting 
one, which was larger than the rest, 
they were a veryeven lot. The whole 
of them were heavily marked with 
black, in this way straining back to old 
Rhoebe, the dam of Dan. 

Of the field qualities of these puppies 
it is enough to say that three, Bruce 
Wind’em, Rhoebe Wind’em and Rosa 
Wind’em, ran at Ipswich Spring trials, 
1894, and Rosa Wind’em won second, 
with nineteen puppies in the stake. In 
the Shrewsbury trials, in puppy stakes, 
Rhoebe and Bruce won second and 
third, ten dogs running. In the puppy 
stakes at Bala, Wales, on grouse, 
Rhoebe won first, beating Rosa, who 
had beaten her at Ipswich. This goes 
to show how evenly they were matched. 

In the all-agea stakes at Ipswich, 
nineteen dogs running, Daphne and 
Jessie, aged bitches, won first and 
second. The English field trials are 
keenly contested, and I mention Mr. 
Llewellin’s winnings at these three 
trials, the only ones at which he ran 
dogs in England in 1894, to show 
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how superior his breed still must be 
in field performances. Taking into 
consideration the few dogs he keeps 
now compared with what he once did, 
sixteen, old and young, when I was 
there, and several of them too old for 
work, their winnings speak well for 
their field qualities. I could not see 
that his dogs had suffered at all from 
twenty-eight years of continuous in- 
breeding. 

Of the many grand dogs Mr. Llewel- 
lin has bred perhaps ‘‘ Count Wind’em” 
was the most beautiful. He was the 
handsomest English setter I ever saw. 
I considered him perfect. He was also 
a fine field dog and when he dropped 
to his birds and stretched out his long 
thin, narrow head and neck towards 
them, he made the most elegant picture 
I ever saw of a dog on point. So much 
was he prized by Mr. Llewellin that an 
offer of seven hundred and fifty pounds 
sterling, cabled for him by Mr. A. H. 
Moore, of Philadelphia, was refused. 

American sportsmen are practical 
men and have bred their dogs for speed 
and field qualities rather than for show. 
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SWEET MARJORY. 


By Sara Beaumont Kennedy. 


[ConcLuDED.] * 


II. 


** HE 


ISTRESS Marsden for- 
got that her sofa 
had a back and sat 
bolt upright, on 

j either cheek a red 
spot which came 
only when she was 
under some violent 
excitement. 

‘‘“You danced— 
danced a minuet at 
the Governor’s 

levee ?” she gasped. 

Marjory, standing by the table with 
a basket of flowers upon which Nathan 
Burgwyn’s card was tied with a satin 
ribbon, bent her head without speaking. 


‘¢ And who was your partner ?” 

‘*Mr. Nathan Burgwyn.” 

Her mother fell back, rigid with dis- 
pleasure, the red spot on her cheeks 
flaming anew. ‘‘ You to no more 
levees !” 

Philip Darrow arose and crossed the 
room to the girl’s side, saying, gently: 
‘¢ Nay, nay, cousin Margaret; hear first 
an explanation.” 

Marjory looked at him gratefully; 
then, dropping her lids and folding her 
hands demurely, made her statement: 

‘‘Lady Tryon bade me dance. I was 
fearful of displeasing her if I disobeyed, 
remembering the sad consequences of a 
former offense to a Governor’s lady.” 

Seeing her thus, one would have said 
she had danced much against her will 
and regretted, profoundly, the necessity 
which had urged her on; but Philip 
knew she dared notlift hereyes because 
they were full of glinting laughter. 

‘*You see, cousin,” he said, hastily, 
“*the fault lies with her Ladyship. 
What was our sweet Majory to do when 
bidden by her hostess to share in the 
divertisement prepared for the guests ? 
And, believe me, I have never seen the 
Governor or Lady Tryon so pleased 
with any performance as_ with this 
dance. They could scarce find words 
to express their admiration, and send 
you congratulations on having-so charm- 
ing and graceful a daughter. Mistress 
Esther Wake bade me say that she and 
Lady Tryon would do themselves the 
honor to call upon you this morning 
to express their delight in person. 
Had you not better rest now, that you 
may receive them with due composure? 
It were a pity they should find you 
ruffled thus.” 

And so, after a few tearful remon- 
strances, the battle was won. Mistress 
Marsden settled herself against her 
cushions, which Marjory shook into 
place, a sweet contrition ir her eyes at 
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* Synopsis or Cuaprer I.—Philip Darrow, a beau of the colonial period, and kinsman of Marjory Marsden, is 
requested by her invalid mother to introduce Majory to society in New Berne, when Nathan Burgwyn, much in 


love with her, renews an old acquaintanceship. 
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sight of the invalid’s unusual pallor. 
She hovered about the couch for a few 
minutes with fan and smelling bottle, 
then, kissing her mother dutifully and 
bidding her try and sleep, she slipped 
out to the terrace where Philip had 
already preceded her. 

But, no sooner was she gone, than 
Mistress Marsden lifted her head with a 
a quick wonder; how was it that Mar- 
jory knew how to dance? For such 
steps as Philip described she must needs 
have been trained; and, drawing open a 
drawer of her writing-table, she hastily 
took out a packet of bills and began 
looking them over. Music—French— 
embroidery — drawing — penmanship. 








There was no word of dancing, but 
there were two entries, ‘‘ Monsieur St. 
Augustine, £8,” and like a flash it came 
to her that Monsieur St. Augustine was 
a dancing-master. The name had 
seemed so clerical, from some dim asso- 
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‘““THEY WERE STANDING UNDER THE DAMASK ROSE-BUSH.”” 
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ciation, that she hadimagined the man 
to be a wise expounder of texts, and 
had imagined that Marjory was well 
versed in theology. Not that she had 
ever examined the girlas to her studies; 
her own education had been too super- 
ficial to hazard such a thing. Hercon- 
fidence in her sister-in-law had been 
great, the bills enormous, and so she 
had rested satisfied. But, looking at 
those two entries against the name of 
Monsieur St. Augustine, she realized 
that she had been imposed upon, and 
nothing save the prospective visit of the 
ladies from the palace stayed her from 
a fit of weeping. But eschewing as she 
did the vanities of life, she had much 
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regard for its formalities and ceremo- 
nies, and the Governor’s lady coming in 
state to pay her respects was an event 
of much importance. It solaced her for 
her daughter’s disobedience as nothing 
else could have done, and furnished her 
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with food for much talk with her neigh- 
bors. 

Lady Tryon’s preference for Marjory 
speedily became most, pronounced, and 
she made many demands upon the girl’s 
time. Her mother missed her sorely 
on these occasions, but it was a great 
gratification to be able to say to her 
friends: 

‘‘My daughter is passing the day at 
the palace, with her Ladyship !” 

Due in part to the opening of the 
paiace, the season was unusually gay. 
Fétes and balls followed each other in 
rapid succession, and Mistress Marjory 
was ever a central figure in the revels, 
for her mother had repented her of her 
harsh decree and, under Philip’s care, 
the girl went much abroad. But she 
danced no more with Nathan Burgwyn. 

‘* My mother has scarce finished pray- 
ing for forgiveness for my last misde- 
meanor in that line; ’twere a thousand 
pities to reduce her again so soon to 
sackcloth and ashes,” she answered, 


smilingly, when at a Christmas merry- 
making he entreated her to lead the reel 
with him. 

‘Tf there be any wrong in the matter 


I will turn hermit for a week and do 
your penance for you.” 

‘* Nay, you look not like one accus- 
tomed to over much humility,” she 
replied. 

‘‘Well, if you dance not, then will 
not I. You shall sit here and teach me 
that same humility in which I am so 
sorely lacking.” And drawing her into 
a curtain-shadowed window seat he 
threw himself beside her. 

The lights from without, penetrating 
the deep red of the curtain, made in the 
niche a luminous glow that crossed rays 
with a full moon hanging on the east- 
ern horizon, the result being a tender 
radiance most meet for love’s soft con- 
fidences. Without, people passed and 
renassed, sometimes pausing a moment 
to peep within, dropping the curtain 
upon the pretty tableau with knowing 
smiles. 

‘* Fortunate cavalier, 
mented the men. 

‘‘Arch coquette,” thought the women, 
shrugging their white shoulders and 
looking about for Philip. 

But she, with her eyes on the rising 
moon, seemed not to know of their 
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mentally com- 
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coming and going, and Nathan gave 
them no heed. Once she heard her 
cousin’s voice inquiring for her and she 
made as though she would go to him: 
but Nathan held her back, as much 
with the look of his clear eyes as with 
his strong grasp upon her arm. 

‘* Nay, nay; you fly not thus. Is no 
one save Mr. Darrow ever to have a 
word with you ?” 

And so, an hour later, when Philip 
came to take her home, it being Mistress 
Marsden’s rule that she retire always 
before the féte was finished, he found 
her still in the curtained recess, her 
gaze fixed absently upon the stars 
through the window, as though she 
scarce heard the pretty phrases Nathan 
was murmuring into the shell-pink ear 
next to him. She arose at once with a 
charming obedience and took her cous- 
in’s arm. Philip, searching her face, 
found therein no trace of emotional 
sentiment, and was content. But Na- 
than’s debonair countenance was cloud- 
ed with a frown. 

‘*Go home, fair saint,” he whispered 
her, as she passed down stairs, ‘‘ go 
home, and on your bended knees ask 
pardon for the mischief your eyes have 
this night done.” 

But, while the habitues of the palace 
were making merry, the outcries of the 
people. grew louder. Exorbitant fees 
and illegal taxation drained the com- 
mon purse; the whole system of gov- 
ernment seemed but a scheme for 
extortion. The Assembly, which con- 
vened in New Berne during December, 
did nothing to reduce the grievances; 
and later on a proclamation of the Gov- 
ernor, forbidding merchants to sell 
powder or shot to any person whatso- 
ever until such time as the procla- 
mation should be recalled, added fresh 
fuel to the smoldering fire. This edict, 
issued to quell the rising dissatisfaction, 
defeated its purpose by its own arro- 
gance. Everywhere through the upper 
counties the disaffected element was 
banding itself together in parties styled 
Regulators—determined men, whose 
methods of righting a wrong was some- 
times wrong, but who were actuated by 
the same spirit that afterward fortified 
Bunker Hill and stormed King’s Moun- 
tain. The air was full of complaints and 
threats and haughty rejoinders; and 
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thinking men began to talk seriously of 
the sequence. 

‘Why, man, it takes double the old 
fee to record a deed, and fifteen dollars 
for a marriage license—fifteen dollars!” 
said Philip Darrow, excitedly, to Nathan 
Burgwyn, as they walked either side of 
Mistress Marjory, taking the air along 
Pollock street one golden afternoon in 
March. In his indignation he had quite 
forgotten his usual opinion, that politics 
were as unfitas duels for the ears ofa lady. 

‘‘Methinks that fifteen dollars were 
a bagatelle for the bride of one’s 
choice,” said Nathan, with his smiling 
eyes full upon Marjory. 

‘‘ And I take it, sir,” replied the old 
beau, with haughty gallantry, ‘‘ that the 
price of the license is not the price of 
the woman ; for her, the accumulated 
treasures of a world were insufficient 
pay.” 

Marjory smiled and tightened her 
hold upon his arm with a little grateful 
pressure which, slight as it was, set his 
pulses in aquiver. Passers-bynoted the 
elasticity of his step, the deference with 
which he handed her over the crossing, 
turning their heads for a last look at the 
charming group; for gossip began to 
have it that Mistress Marjory might 
have her choice of the two for a hus- 
band. 

‘*Prithee, cousin,” she had once said 
to him, ‘‘ how should a maiden act when 
aman of station comes to woo ?” 

‘‘In truth, a woman needs no instruc- 
tion there, being mistress of all coquet- 
ries!” he answered, lightly. 

‘‘Nay, I am not trifling. I am as 
ignorant of lovers’ manners as though I 
were convent-bred. You must needs 
instruct me in this as in other matters, 
that if so I should ever have areal lover 
I may make no mistakes.” 

And so it was laughingly agreed that 
he should play at being her suitor, that 
she might have experience in the ways 
of courting; and many a pretty scene 
they had, and many a mock quarrel. 
And in such wise the winter passed. 
But it is ever a dangerous thing to play 
With fire, and with Philip the make- 
believe speedily deepened into serious 
reality, and a substratum of earnest 
began to undermine the playfulness of 
the gallant speeches he made to her. He 
awakened to this fact one day when a 
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pretended quarrel had banished him 
from her presence for forty-eight hours. 

‘‘Ah, my pretty mistress,” he ex- 
claimed, when she again received him, 
‘*hereafter we will pretend the banish- 
ments as well as the quarrels.” 

Day by day he felt himself falling 
more under the spell of her voice and 
presence, and yet had neither the incli-_ 
nation nor the power to contend against 
the fascination. He did not stop to ask 
himself what the end might be; for the 
first time a grand passion held him in 
its thrall, and under its touch, time 
stood still and youth came back. Every- 
thing spoke to him of Marjory; the 
river rippled with her laugh, the sunset 
burned with the gold of her hair, and 
inthe clear sky he found again the 
turquoise of her eyes. The life of 
bachelorhood, which he had _ hitherto 
contemplated with equanimity, suddenly 
grew obnoxious to him; and, in his 
quiet moments, he began to have visions 
of a woman sitting at the head of his 
table, pouring his coffee, smiling at his 
bons mots; and, at times, through the 
rings of smoke blown from his pipe, he 
caught glimpses of fair-haired children 
clinging about his knees. It were worth 
a century of loneliness to have found at 
last, a maiden such as this to share his 
life. Then into his reverie would creep 
a doubt, a question of his ultimate suc- 
cess, for he knew that other men found 
her fair; and the sweet visions would 
tremble and fade before the rising cloud 
of misgivings, only to come again the 
next evening and fill him with a bound- 
less content. Even the growing politi- 
cal troubles were, at times, forgotten in 
this new rush of feeling. 

That March afternoon, coming in 
from the promenade, he lingered longer 
than common. It was not often that 
he had Marjory to himself, for her 
mother, or else Anita Burgwyn, was 
usually in the room. But Anita was of 
late making ready for her marriage with 
the young Quaker, and so came less 
frequently to the house, and to-day, 
Mistress Marsden was busy with the 
butler’s accounts in the dining-room. 
Nathan had taken his leave at the gate, 
holding Marjory’s hand in doing so, a 
trifle longer than Philip thought neces- 
sary. He was often nettled at the open 
admiration in the younger man’s eyes, 
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and yet there was never anything tan- 
gible of which he could complain, no 
undue presumption on Nathan’s part, 
no smallest sign of preference on Mar- 


jory’s. Since that disastrous minuet, 
Nathan came but seldom to the house, 
Mistress Marsden giving him to under- 
stand, by her increased coldness, which 
all of his gay audacity could not break 
down, that she held him to blame in 
the matter. But he not infrequently 
joined Marjory and Anita in the garden, 
leaping the hedge with the agility of a 
wild stag to beg a flower or a bit of 
green for his coat, and lingering long 
over his thanks. Philip thought of these 
things as he watched the young man’s 
leave-taking. 

But alone with her in the drawing- 
room, with its spindle-legged furniture 
illumined by the cheerful firelight, he 
dismissed all annoying thoughts, and, 
leaning against the mantel, wooed her 
with those pretty phrases which, for the 
first time in his life, had come to have 
for him a meaning, and yet whose sin- 
cerity he must needs veil with pretense. 
And she answered him in the same 
courtly strain, but to-day this did not 
satisfy him. He wanted her to falter, 
to blush, to show.some smallest sign of 
embarrassment; but narrowly as he 
watched her, not the faintest scarlet 
could he find upon her cheek. The 
merest pink would have given him 
courage to throw aside the mask of 
playfulness and declare himself openly. 
As it was, his self-control was all but 
swept away when, having fashioned the 
nosegay for his coat, she came, as was 
her wont, to place it in his button-hole. 
From the giving of that first aster, the 
day of their meeting, it had been her 
custom to decorate him thus whenever 
he came to visit her. Never once had 
she disappointed him, for, when the 
garden failed, her window-plants were 
a-bloom, and he had come to look for- 
ward to the little ceremony with a glow 
of pleasure, the sense of momentary 
nearness thrilling him exquisitely. That 
afternoon as she finished, he caught 
the white hand suddenly to his breast, 
saying, with ever so slight a tremor in 
his voice: 

‘‘For your violets, fair lady, I am 
most grateful; but—will you not give 
me this along with them?” 
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‘*Have we come far enough in our 
little comedy for that?” she asked, some- 
what reproachfully, not understanding. 

‘¢We have indeed. ’Tis three months 
since we made our compact—’tis four 
since first I’saw you. It needs not 
four months to learn to love you.” 

He still held her hand against his 
breast, his other arm was stealing softly 
along the mantel to clasp her shoulder 
at the first sign of yielding in her face. 

‘Then, I suppose, we have reached 
the end,” she said, with a regretful sigh; 
‘*T am sorry, for it has been a pretty 
pretense. Now you must teach me how 
to say vo.” 

‘*But,” he cried, growing suddenly 
very white about the lips, ‘‘ you are not 
to say no!” 

Her hand shook with the trembling 
of his, but otherwise she gave no sign 
of excitement. Not one glint of tur- 
quoise came from under the lowered 
lids, as, after a moment’s pause, she 
said: 

‘‘Oh, I see; I must not be abrupt. 
I must hesitate, hold you off for awhile, 
as though I were not quite sure of my- 
self.” 

‘*But I will not be held off—you must 
be sure of yourself. Marjory, Marjory, 
cannot you see that the play is at an 
end? That I——” 

But she drew away her hand and 
crossed the room to her wheel, for Mis- 
tress Marsden’s voice was heard in the 
hall, and the knob was rattling under 
her grasp. Philip lingered to tea, but 
gained no further speech with her save 
the commonplace courtesies in her 
mother’s presence. The next day it 
was the same, Mistress Marsden having 
need of his advice in a business com- 
plication; and then for ten days, she 
was so much engrossed with Anita’s 
wedding preparations, and finally the 
nuptials themselves, that she had never 
a moment to spare him alone. Her 
manner toward him, a charming mixture 
of formality and deference, with now 
and then a dash of coquetry, remained 
unchanged. There was nothing from 
which he could draw conclusions as to 
the state of her heart; he was even doubt- 
ful whether she had understood him 
aright at that last interview. He chafed 
under the waiting, and had resolved to 
bring things to acrisis by applying to 
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her mother, when a sudden summons 
obliged him to go to Edenton, where a 
law suit had jeopardized his title. to cer- 
tain valuable properties. There he was 
detained more than two weeks. Weary, 
at last, of the law’s delay, and unable 
to endure longer that other delay of his 
heart affairs, he left his lawyer to watch 
his interests and, one soft spring day, 
returned to New Berne. 

Scarce could he wait torid himself of 
top coat and dusty boots before pre- 
senting himself at his cousin’s, so eager 
was he for a sight of Marjory’s face. 
Two little notes, sent during his absence, 
‘‘to make her manners and say how 
she missed him, and would he not 
please to hurry home?” had lain against 
his heart such time as they were not 
being re-read by his devouring eyes. 
He had brought her a beautiful present 
of pearls, and took his way to the house, 
resolved to put his fate to the touch and 
end forever this agony of suspense. 

His heart throbbed as he shut the 
gate behind him, and he lingered a 
moment to enjoy the sensation of being 
near her, delaying the hand-touching 
as one delays, in pure pleasure of an- 
ticipation, the quaffing of a glass of 
mellow wine. He noted the change 
the advancing spring had made in her 
garden, and stopped to pluck a golden 
crocus from its bed. His foot was on 
the first low step,when again, with that 
strange shyness which sometimes makes 
us hesitate to look a great happiness in 
the eyes, he turned away down the ter- 
race toward the aster plat, where he had 
first talked with her. He had a mind 
to see the place once more, to recall 
those first sweet confidences. The path 
twisted in and out among’ tall lilac 
bushes tasseled with clusters of fra- 
grant flowers. He filled his lungs, as 
he walked, with the delicious perfume, 
drawing in his breath softly, saying to 
himself that she had doubtless passed 
that same way within the hour. 

Then, suddenly, he stopped. 

They were standing under the dam- 
ask rose bush, Marjory and Nathan 
Burgwyn! Bare headed, with one 
strong arm thrown up against the trellis 
upon which the vine climbed, he bent 
toward her, eager, insistent; his clear 
eyes alight with the passion of his heart. 
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‘*T love you, sweet Marjory! 
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The voice thriiled even the unseen 
spectator at the curve of the hedge, so 
fraught it was with tenderness. Her 
right hand had forgotten its duty and, 
all unheeded, the Watteau gown of 
flowered silk swept the gravel; while 
her left, trembling visibly, held a half- 
blown rose against her cheek, dyed 
scarlet now with emotion. Her lover’s 
hand was seeking hers, his vibrant 
voice again in her ears : 

‘*T have loved you all your life.”’ 

A spasm of pain swept over the face 
under the lilacs. So, then, she had 
learned to falter, to hesitate,—learned 
the sweet trick of blushing, but not for 
him! To have her stand before him 
thus, for one brief minute, he would have 
bartered all the world. For one fasci- 
nated moment he watched them, then 
turned softly that the grating gravel 
should not betray him, and retraced his 
steps under the purple-plumed lilacs, 
and so on, out of the garden, out into 
the sunset-brightened world which, for 
him, had suddenly grown so dark. 

Far into the night he sat over his 
pipe, striving to think, yet conscious of 
naught save a dull pain, a sickening 
sense of loneliness. Then, suddenly, 
into this unquiet there obtruded itself a 
question: Why despair? Because a 
girl had blushed once? Girls blushed 
for many things besides for love. For 
excitement, for teasing, for annoyance. 
Nathan was so impetuous, so ardent in 
his wooing, may not this have disturbed 
her? She had withdrawn her hand 
before his seeking one (he had lingered 
long enough to see that); would she 
have done this if her blush had meant 
an awakened affection? And under 
this revulsion of feeling hope revived. 
The next morning he sent -her the 
pearls with a note; and that evening, 
repaired to the palace, where Lady 
Tryon was giving a ball to those of the 
gentry who were preparing to follow 
her husband to the field against the 
Regulators, who were gathering in 
numbers in the upper counties to resist, 
with arms, the oppression of His Ma- 
jesty’s agents. His distrust of the Gov- 
ernor had increased so, of late, that he 
was seldom seen at the levees; but, to- 
night, his heart was on fire with impa- 
tience,—not even the signs of martial 
preparations moved him. 
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He replied mechanically to the greet- 
ings of friends, scarce-knowing what an- 
swers he gave to their questicns. His 
eyes were upon the door until she en- 
tered with her chaperone, and his blood 
leaped warmly at sight of his pearls 
about her slender throat. Her gown 
was of white, and there was no color 
about her, saving the coral of her lips 


‘ 


‘THEN I SUPPOSE WE HAVE RE: 


and the turquoise of her eyes; in the 
midst of his joy at seeing her once more 

‘was conscious of a sense of elation 

her fairness. 

‘‘Naughty cousin,” she said, with 
playful reproach, as she took his arm to 
seek out her hostess; ‘‘naughty cousin 
to remain away sucha time. Naughty 
Philip not to come to me yesterday—I 

‘aited long for you in the garden. 





What punishment, think you, sir, is 
meet for such neglect ?” 

In his delight all annoyance, all jeai- 
ousy was swept away; he saluted her 
hand with a new grace in the courtesy 
of his manner, saying he was already 
sufficiently punished in being obliged 
to absent himself from her presence. 
It seemed that the throng of admirers 


ACHED THE END.” (/. 348.) 
who clustered about tor greetings would 
never have done with her; but at last 
she was free, and he drew her away 
until they stood apart in a corner of the 
roof garden, screened from view by the 
tall, potted plants. How willingly she 
seemed to go with him. 

A clear moon was overhead, below 
lay the village, its habitations, picked out 
by points of light from open doors and 
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windows. On one hand, almost at their 
feet, the waters of the Trent mirrored 
the stars, while far away over the roofs 
the breast of the Neuse was overhung 
by a mist which, creeping inland, put a 
white arm softly about the town. The 
echo of music and of dancing feet came 
faintly from below; the breath cf early 
flowers freighted all the air, for even as 
the winter tarries in its approach, so, in 
that climate, the spring comes early. 
With the opportunity at last his own, 
Philip hesitated how to begin. The 
little silence between them was broken 
by her: 

‘‘T needs must thank you, again, for 
the gift you sent me this morning ; | fear 
my note but feebly expressed my grati- 
tude. Ofalljewels, pearls are my favor- 
ites, and these are exceeding beautiful.” 

‘¢*There is another jewel, a pearl of 
far greater price, which I fain would 
wear in my heart through life ;” he 
answered with an attempt at gaiety, al- 
though the light pressure of her fingers 
upon his arm set his pulse a-throb. 

‘‘ And what is that?” she asked, ab- 
sently, watching the mist creep in from 
the Neuse. 

‘*Your love!” and all his passion was 
in his tone and in the folding of his 
hand above hers, ‘‘Mark you not, 
sweet one, how neara month agone I 
asked you for this? I have not had my 
answer yet, and my heart is weary with 
the waiting.” 

A gush of shy, happy laughter was 
her answer. Then, suddenly, she lifted 
her face, all dimpled and blushing : 
‘*You have been most kind, cousin, to 
play at sweethearts with me and so in- 
struct me in the manners of courtship. 
I fear it has sometimes been a strain up- 
on your patience. But now I absolve 
you from your task,—it is no longer 
necessary to make believe for—lI-—I 
have a real lover.” 

He stood as one stricken ; but, trem- 
bling with her confession and with her 
eyes downcast, she saw not the pallor 
of his face. 

‘‘And am not I a real lover?” he 
asked, when at last he felt he could trust 
his voice. 

‘* Nay, nay,” 


” 


she said, as though still 


keeping up the farce; ‘‘you are my 
patient instructor, my good, kind cous- 
in 





ah, how much I owe you for all your 











care of me! But for you my mother 
would have held me like a nun all these 
happy months.” 

‘* And your lover,—who is he ?””, He 
knew what the answer would be, and 
yet the words stabbed into his heart as 
she said, with lowered eyes: 

‘* Master Nathan Burgwyn.’ 

‘*You are promised to him ? 

‘*Yes,—and, oh cousin, I am very 
happy!” 4 

Was she ignorant of this man’s an- 
guish, or guessing it, had she chosen the 
surest though the cruelest way to cure 
him ? Looking at her, he himself could 
not guess how it was with her, in his 
own heart there was such chaos of pain. 

‘‘And—your mother ?”’ 

‘* Ah! that is just why I wanted so 
much that you should come home. My 
mother is greatly prejudiced against 
Nathan; seeing not his noble traits and 
holding his high spirits as sinful. She 
knows nothing as yet of his—our plans. 
You must tell her. Oh, she will object, 
yes; but, good cousin, you will arrange 
it for me!” 

She laid her hand upon his arm, 
smiling up at him with that sweet con- 
fidence which before had so often 
conquered him. He lifted her face to 
the faint light, and in his eyes was the 
agony of a death duel with love and 
hope. 

‘*T will do your bidding, sweet Mar- 
jory.” 

He would have said more, but there 
came the sound of a footstep, and her 
eyes, looking beyond him, brightened. 
He knew, instinctively, who the intruder 
was, and bending over her hand with his 
grave courtesy, he left her alone, know- 
ing that Nathan would soon find her. 

Five minutes later he made his adieux 
to Lady Tryon and started down the 
brilliant ball-room. A bevy of pretty 
girls waylaid him, some demanding the 
cause of his early departure, others 
declaring he must come away to the 
supper room directly and have some 
wine to cure his solemn face. But he 
put them aside, smiling, jesting, bowing 
right and left with easy grace, his hand 
upon his heart, saying: 

‘¢ Another time, fair ladies; another 
time.” 

And thus it was that the old beau 
made his exit from that gay, social world, 
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where he had so long ruled as autocrat. 

For an hour he sat in Mistress Mars- 
den’s parlor, arguing against prejudice, 
reasoning away objections. Then he 
took his leave; he had done Marjory his 
last service. Alone in his bachelor 
apartments he broke down and leaned 
upon the mantel shelf, with a rattling 
sound in his throat, like sobs. Then, 
with feverish impatience, he tore off the 
festive attire in which he had a while 
ago arrayed himself with such tasteful 
care, throwing aside silken hose and 
jeweled buckles as things with which he 
had done forever. Half an hour later, 
booted and spurred and belted, under 
his riding coat, with sword and pistols, 
he led his horse from its stall and 
mounting, turned his face to the west, 
riding away into the mist which opened 
its soft, white arms to receive him. 

In far off Alamance he appeared in 
the camp of the Regulators and offered 
his sword to the leaders. 

‘*Your ways of gaining redress are 
oftentimes unwise, but you are fighting 
for the right,” he said simply; and they 
received him with joy, knowing the 
metal whereof he was made. 

It was not long ere Tryon, at the 
head of his trained regulars, appeared 
before the camp and issued his arrogant 
proclamation, that ‘‘the insurgents” 
must lay down their arms within the 
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hour and submit their leaders for pun- 
ishment, or else they must fight. Un- 
disciplined and poorly equipped as they 
were, they chose the latter; and thus, 
under the soft May sunlight, was fought 
the battle of Alamance, where America 
made her first stand against foreign 
oppression. Had the result been a 
victory for the Regulators, a long array 
of names had been added to the coun- 
try’s list of patriots, and Alamance and 
not Lexington would have opened the 
roll-call of the Revolution. 

For two hours the contest raged, and 
ever in the thickest of the fight was 
Philip Darrow, bearing, as it seemed, a 
charmed life; cheering on the men with 
word and example. But when the 
hurricane of shot and shell had passed, 
and the war ravens gathered their dead, 
they found him with his face to the sky, 
the peace of a welcome death in the 
calm lines about his mouth. 

In Tryon’s army were those who had 
known him always, men who had loved 
him for his courage and his courtesy; 
and, remembering the old ties of friend- 
ship, they carried him back to New 
Berne to rest by his mother in the 
moss-hung burying ground. There was, 
grief throughout the community; and 
sweet Majory Burgwyn, with her tur- 
quoise eyes all clouded with tears, laid 
her last tribute of flowers upon a grave. 


MODERN SNIPE. 


By T. S. Van Dyke. 


LDER 
sports- 
men 
' who 
“now seldom go 
afield have 
little idea how 
“fast game is 
changing its 
habits to keep 
pace with im- 
provements in fire-arms. This is quite 
as marked on the Pacific Coast as on the 
Atlantic. 

The deer and the antelope rose to 
the situation soon after the introduction 
of the breech-loader, while ducks, geese 
and sand-hill cranes were not far be- 





hind. The quail was somewhat slower, 
but when he did awake he lost little 
time inrubbing his eyes. He has learned 
how to puzzle many of the older shots 
of the West. 

After the first rise it is now almost as 
great a problem to hold the quail to- 
gether as it used to be to make them 
scatter enough to lie well for single shots. 

But Wilson’s snipe, commonly called 
‘* Jacksnipe ” here and ‘‘ English snipe” 
in many parts of the East, bids fair to 
eclipse in smartness the saucy little 
quail whose legs. almost equal his 
wings. The snipe has been longer in 


discovering that the ways of destruction 
were improving all about him, but he 
appears to have solved the problem. 
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Recently I took a hunt a few miles out 
from Los Angeles, during which this 
charming little rover of the sky showed 
off to the best advantage. Even when 
I was a boy he was bad enough and 
hard enough to hit with such guns as 
we then had, or rather with such loads 
as we used, for many guns then were 
good enough, though few knew how to 
charge them for quick and effective 
work at any distance. 

The sun shone soft and warm over a 
thousand shades of rolling green that 
robed the land, from the boggy meadows, 
where the snipe loves to feed, to the 
tops of the Cahuenga hills that rose in 
benches and swells two thousand feet or 
more above us. The ground was ap- 
parently just right for snipe. It often 
seems so to the most accomplished 
sportsman, while the snipe seem to think 
otherwise. 

For two hours or more we plunged 
through acres of nice mud full of fat 
worms. Everywhere around us shone 
the golden breast of the lark with its 
spot of jet, and his rich, full notes, so 
different from those of the eastern lark, 
rolled everywhere from the willows, 


whose fuzzy catkins were unfolding on 
the low grounds, to where the lemon 
and the orange were blooming on the 


green terraces of the hills above. On 
last year’s goldenrod, whose grayish 
stalk rose from the meadow, from the 
sprawling burdock beside it and from 
almost every yard of the fence that en- 
closed the meadow, glowed the rich crim- 
son throat of the linnet and his cheerful 
chatter sounded on every breeze. But 
no wisp of gray shot upward from the 
grass, and no defiant ‘‘ scape,” in quaint, 
old-fashioned tone, rose on the sunlit 
air. These grounds were always good; 
plenty of snipe were here but a year 
ago, it was just the time of year for 
them, and just the kind of ground on 
which to find them, but they were not 
here. 

After tramping all the bog and ad- 
joining upland likely to contain a snipe, 
we left for home. <A mile from there, 
on some upland, in a field along the 
road that was being plowed for grain, 
my companion swore he saw a snipe 
rise. He was strongly inclined to 
accept my assertion that it must have 
been a lark, but he was bound to in- 
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vestigate and I had curiosity enough 
to follow him. 

There was nothing within half a mile 
that looked like feeding-ground for 
this hungry little chap, and though | 
had seen single snipe alight on a brushy 
hill-side far trom muddy ground, it was 
generally when dazed from a cannon- 
ade. Never had I found them undis- 
turbed so far from feeding-ground, or 
on such dry upland as this. 

Before we had gone half across the 
field there was a rattle of wings on 
the left, not like the whirring of a quail, 
nor yet like the clapping of the wings of 
the pigeon getting under way, but a 
cross between the two and lasting but 
a second, Quickly wheeling, we saw 
eighty yards away the white flank and 
brown back, the long outstretched bill 
and the gray neck and head, that rare 
little combination of tints and shape 
and action that for so many has more 
attraction than the biggest moose that 
ever Indian called, or the largest bird 
that ever flew. To see this snipe rising 
from a dry plow-furrow ina dry field sur- 
prised us both; the distance at which it 
rose surprised us so much that neither 
thought of raising his gun; but the way it 
shot away into outer space surprised us 
still more. Across the sky it went, not 
pitching and tacking as in days of old, 
but straight as the flight of arocket, until 
it seemed almost lost in the edge of a 
fluffy cloud that encircled the snow-clad 
crown of San Antonio; then away it 
wheeled south, where the sounding sea 
laps the sunny shores of Long Beach. 

Such a flight of a snipe I had .never 
seen before. I had seen snipe rove the 
sky and cover the cloud with a network 
of airy trail, but sooner or later almost 
all of them pitched down to earth 
again, and if lost to sight at all above 
the horizon line it was generally behind 
some hill or tree. But here was one lost 
in upper space and going as if bound 
for some other sphere. Generally one 
can mark the bird’s descent with a good 
chance of starting it again within reason- 
able distance. But here there was 
nothing to mark. 

A hundred yards or so we walked 
wondering on, when three more filmy 
lines of gray mounting from some more 
plow-furrows caught our eyes. Full 
fifty yards away these rose on swift but 
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silent wing, and with not a ‘‘scape” 
falling from one of the gray throats. 
We kept our guns down, for neither of 
us cared to risk long shots, where the 
probability of wounding was greater than 


the chance of painless killing. Perhaps 
you think the birds went away together. 
They were too smart for that. They 
intended to distract the enemies’ forces 
and they did. 

As if by mutual repulsion they started 
for three quarters of the world. One 
hied away over the green lemon groves 
of Hollywood and the broad fields of 
tomatoes and peas that lined the warmer 
slopes of the hills above; then over the 
rugged crest of the hills, where the lilac 
and laurel were smiling in the brighter 
green of winter, he pitched into the broad 
sunlit basin of San Fernando. Another 
wavered for a moment, then steered 
away toward Lower California, which 
he probably reached before dark; while 
the third wheeled away to where Santa 
Monica lies on the west beside the 
tumbling wave. But none of them came 
to earth where we would be likely to 
reach them thatday withan expresstrain. 

Finding marking such birds down a 
hopeless task, we moved _ along. 
Scarcely fifty yards beyond where the 
three snipe had risen there was a 
sudden whisk of gray from another 
plow-furrow about thirty-five yards 
ahead. A simultaneous bang of two 
barrels before it was two yards from 
the ground, and the gray curved to 
earth again. It began to look as if we 
should yet be equal to the emergency. 
No bird was ever laid out more quickly 
than this one, and if we could only find 
enough that would rise within thirty 
yards or so, the wild ways of the other 
little vagrants would but give spice to 
the skill that even the nearest rising 
birds called for. 

Alas for our towering hopes. We had 
scarcely picked up our fallen bird when 
another, silent as the last, but no less 
swift of wing, skimmed the fresh earth 
at about the same distance. The pull 
at two triggers was simultaneous, but I 
had been shooting a .22 rifle for a few 
days before and made a wretched balk 
on the trigger. The gun wabbled a foot 
from the mark without going off at all. 
My companion had better luck in pulling 
the trigger, but the snipe darted away 
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so fast that it was useless to try to catch 
it with the second barrel of either gun. 
Like the rest, this bird ranged the sky 
in several directions and then steered 
away into the north and was soon lost. 

Bearing off to the left, my companion 
crossed a fence, and a few rods beyond 
it two snipe rose at about thirty yards. 
No two barrels ever exploded more 
quickly at a double bird-match at a trap, 
and both birds fell. The proud smile 
on my friend’s face as he looked around 
would have dissipated an ocean tog, 
but it was quickly swamped in abysmal 
gloom as another snipe rose and dodged 
both barrels with a fancy twist. Swift 
as the wind it came my way, and 1 
dropped almost flat on the ground for 
fear of scaring it. I knew my friend 
was dying to have me miss it, for of all 
the misery that loves company there is 
none like the misery from missing a 
nice shot. As I raised the gun the 
snipe bore off with a sharp twist, and it 
seemed as if I held ten feet ahead of it, 
so swift its flight. But at the report it 
whirled over. 

It seemed hardly possible that Wil- 
son’s snipe could be found upon such 
ground as this. Surely a few must 
have been driven here by accident ana 
that would account for their unusual 
wildness. Snipe have no business on 
such ground, and it was too dry for 
them to pull worms out of with their 
slender bills even if the worms were 
there. Snipe should be down on the 
wet ground, where the killdeer was 
trotting about with plaintive note, and 
not where the little brown plover was 
waltzing with tender whistle over the 
greensward of the uplands. We con- 
cluded, however, to see the game out 
and went on. 

Scarcely a hundred yards had we 
gone when there was a sharp ‘* scape ”’ 
ahead of us, and, mounting from the 
green grain springing from last year’s 
stubble, another snipe started for the 
skies, pitching now to the right and 
now to the left, but ever upward and 
onward. And this was the first of the 
day that had spoken a word on rising. 
We had wondered why they were all so 
silent, but we now wondered how this 
one had found time to speak. We cer- 
tainly found no time to shoot at him, 
and he went winding away on high. 
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It was getting interesting to know 
how far a snipe would rise, what speed 
he would make, and what quarter of 
the universe would be most to his taste. 
Before we had gone fifty yards farther 
four snipe arose to show us. But two 
of them had somehow miscalculated the 
range of our guns, for at the quick 
bang-whang of two barrels two of them 
dipped to earth almost as fast as they 
had risen. And then there was another 
sudden bang-whang and we looked to 
see two more snipe fall, for they were 
still within reach, though with little 
margin to spare for slowness. If I ever 
learn of their alighting anywhere on 
this sphere—I will let you know. 

How different this bird of the day 
from the gay wanderer that used to 
spin up-wind for a while, then dart 
away skyward, then, changing its mind, 
whisk now on one tack now on another, 
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then come back like a boomerang, then 
with a few zigzag courses dart upward, 
and then with sudden whirl fall into a 
long spiral line and with sharp bill 
toward earth, come down, pitch around 
backward and alight within two hundred 
yards perhaps of the place where you 
last shot at it. How different, too, from 
the little beauty that used often to 
spring so near you that you could 
distinguish the gamey colors of his back 
and almost see his little eyes sparkle 
behind the long black bill as he tacked 
in getting under way, and rarely failed 
to speak his little piece before you could 
raise the gun upon him. And yet what 
for many would reduce the charm of 
shooting this bird for me only height- 
ened it, and though our bag was 
small in proportion to the birds seen 
I have rarely had one that I valued 
more. 


CANINE PETS. 


OG with the pensive hazel eyes, 
Shaggy coat, or feet of tan, 
j/-What do you think when you look so wise 
Into the face of your fellow, man ? 


Velvet fields and beds of down 
In my lady’s parlor spread ; 
Even against her silken gown 
You may lay your curly head. 
Restless still? And long you yet 
Otherwhere the time to while ? 
Other scents than violet, 
Other game than lady’s smile ? 


Scenes of sport from parent brain, 
Pictures of the far-off chase, 

Quickened into life again, 
Beautify your eager face. 


Cows are filing down the lane ; 
From the distant meadow lot, 
Trampling feet and flowing mane, 

Come the horses on a trot. 


Scattered in the nibbled grass, 
Sheep are still and grazing—then, 
Gathered in a woolly mass, 
March, like soldiers, to the pen. 


See, your mistress’ eyes are wet, 
Lay your head against her knee ; 
She, the city fashion’s pet, 
Needs your faithful sympathy. 


WILLIAM CHADWICK OLMSTED. 
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SHOOTING AT SWATOW, CHINA. 





By A, Bainbridge-Hoff. 


E were all 
very glad 
when orders 
came to run 
up to Swatow 
for a fort- 
night. 

We felt 
that we were 
really going 
to have an 
outing, which 
would be 
most accept- 
able after our 
six weeks of 
idling about 
Hong Kong. 

The city 
and settle- 
ment of 
Swatow is 

about one hundred and seventy miles, by 

steamer route, to the northward from 

Hong Kong, but a much shorter dis- 

tance as the crow flies. About Swatow 

is by all odds the best shooting ground 
left on the China coast, a much shot- 
over country. 

Our preparations were soon com- 
pleted and, in due time, we reached 
Swatow. Here we were boarded by 
the usual consuls, merchants and others, 
with that kindness and open-handed 
hospitality characteristic of all little 
“‘out-ports” in the far-off corners of 
the world. Among our visitors were 
two British officers, who had just fin- 
ished a week’s shooting here, and who 
furnished most cheering news from the 
shooting ground, which lay some twenty 
miles away. 

Three of the shooting party, including 
the Doctor of the ship, started next 
morning, while I, the fourth member, 
followed a day later. The head of a 
large mercantile firm had loaned us his 
house-boat, a commodious affair, which 
we found to be the best house-boat on 
the coast. It had acabin with two 
bunks, after-deck and forecastle, coolies’ 
quarters, and all the comforts one could 
reasonably expect. 

Our British friends had recommended 








to us, as the best in Swatow, the 
‘*shootee-bird” man they had taken 
with them. This ‘‘ shootee-bird” man 
is an institution in all Chinese ports 
where people go to shoot, and he gains 
a thriving livelihood during the winter. 
He is invariably known as ‘‘ Charlie,” I 
suppose for the same reason that an or- 
dinary coolie is dubbed ‘‘ John.” 

When the expedition cleared from 
the ship’s side it was a most complete 
affair,—the large house-boat, with the 
‘*number-one-man”’ at the tiller,—four 
coolies in the crew,—Charlie, with two 
of his own henchmen, standing proudly 
on the forecastle,—our Cantonese ser- 
vant, whom we had taken as cook, 
standing aport, as became one who was 
a little above a coolie,—and lastly, the 
sportsmen comfortably fixed on the 
after-deck and puffing their excitement 
into clouds of smoke. 

I passed the rest of my watch looking 
at the boat’s sail, disappearing up the 
river, and as soon as I was free, I set 
about my preparations for the morrow. 

The sailor’s friend, the bumboat- 
man, gave me a helping hand. He 
found a coolie for me who knew 
where ‘‘ Charlie” was going to anchor 
the house-boat, who would take me 
there in a sampan, stay two days, and 
come back, all for the enormous sum of 
two Mexicans—about a dollar of our 
money. Of course I put on my grav- 
est look and shook my head at having 
to pay such a tremendous sum for such 
a small service, but the bumboat-man 
assured me that the coolie was very 
valuable indeed—so I agreed. 

Next morning it was my turn. I 
arrayed myself for the journey and 
went on deck to look out for the ‘‘ con- 
vanience ” that was to carry me up the 
river. There it was, alongside, the nar- 
rowest and tipsiest affair, next, a Man- 
ila bauka, I have ever seen, or trusted 
myself in. I immediately demanded 
something bigger—a sampan—a boat— 
anything that did not turn turtle—as I 
was sure this thing was going to do;— 
as I didn’t at all fancy a twenty-mile 
journey up a squally river, five or six 
miles wide, in this conveyance. 
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But all my storming wasin vain. I 
found I would have to take that or 
nothing, so told my Cantonese boy to 
tell the man where I wanted to go, and 
to put my luggage aboard. To my dis- 
gust all I could get out of Ah Yow— 
my boy—was that he didn’t ‘‘Sabey 
Swatow talkee”’—giving a disdainful 
twist to his neck. This, to be sure, 
was acommon occurrence all over China. 
Here were Canton and Swatow, not two 
hundred miles apart, and neither coolie 
could understand a word the other 
said. In fact, ridiculous as it may 
seem, they had to converse in ‘‘ pigeon 
English.” 

My only resource was to fall back on 
my friend Hong Faa, the bumboat- 
man, who said he had explained every- 
thing, and the following conversation 
ensued between us. 

‘‘John, this man sabey where my 
wantchee go upside riber, shootee 
bird?” 

‘*VYessah, my 
makee talkee him.’ 

‘‘Him talkee pigeon 
bit?” 

‘¢ Vessah, my tinkee him no can do.” 
Here was a dilemma, certainly. A 
journey in a tiny shallop, up an un- 
known river, seeking for a small sail- 
boat twenty miles away, with a man 
who didn’t understand a word I said— 
even when I swore at him—and most 
coolies understand the latter. How- 
ever, I had made up my mind to go. 
Accordingly, I decided the only way out 
of the difficulty was to immediately 
learn some of the Swatow dialect. 

‘*John,” I said, in pigeon English, 
‘‘what isthe name of the place I am 
going to?” 

‘* Ching-tow, sah! yessah!” 

‘‘Very well, John, how do people 
say ‘chop-chop’ (hurry-up) in the 
Swatow dialect ?” 

‘* May-may, sah, yessah!’”’ he replied, 
and that was sufficient for my wants. 

Thus, armed with a formidable vocab- 
ulary and an immense amount of zeal, 
I commenced my journey in search of 
the lost expedition. 

I got myself comfortably settled in 
my canoe-like structure, my back 
against my portmanteau, my lunch be- 
tween my feet, and my gun—which I 
very nearly forgot—across my knees ; 


tinkee can do, hab 


’ 


English lilly 


leaving small space in the bows to my 
guide, philosopher and friend. 

The river was like glass, and a flood 
tide pushed us along at a rapid rate. 
Our rag of a sail was hoisted, and the 
light breeze started a little streak of 
foam curling under our bows. 

Past city and past villages; past junks 
and past sampans, past fields and past 
flocks! The river here was broad and 
shallow, and we kept in close to its 
muddy bank. I tried half a dozen shots 
at some flights of water-fowl, but with 
ill success. My man first spied the 
birds and excitedly pointed with his fin- 
ger. My vast knowledge of the Swatow 
dialect at once came into play. ‘‘ May- 
may!” I said, in a tragic whisper, caus- 
ing the little man to paddle swiftly and 
noiselessly. Stealthily we came down 
on them, but they rose wild and, al- 
though I let them have both barrels of 
my twenty-gauge, nothing fell. 

I had no better luck at some other 
flights. My man seemed very keen, 
and kept his almond-eyes well open for 
birds—and extra cash, too, I fancy. 
Whenever I sighted a bird, I cried 
‘* May-may,” and after I had fired and 
missed, I sadly said ‘‘ Ching-tow,” as an 
indication to resume our journey thither- 
ward. Thus was our conversation easy 
and affable, on a vocabulary of two 
words. I have talked hours to a Greek 
boatman, when ‘‘ Bono” was the only 
intelligible word between us. 

It was probably half an hour past 
noon and the January sun was hot. 
The river-banks now formed curving 
bays, pockets and bends. I scanned 
every-inch of the bank—fully a mile on 
either side of us—for anything that 
looked like a house-boat, but without 
result. To John, finally, I wasindebted 
for the discovery of our destination. 
On second thought, this was nothing 
very remarkable, as he, knowing where 
Ching-tow was, naturally knew where 
to look. Nevertheless when John said 
**Goo-goo yan-ya-a-a,” with a high ris- 
ing inflection, and pointed his skinny 
finger, there was the boat at anchor ina 
quiet bay. 

We were now up where the mountains 
are near the river, and where the 
lagoons are—great, broad fields of water 
dammed in for irrigating, and teeming 
with game. 
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Upon ranging alongside the house- 
boat in my ‘* war-junk,” I was greeted 
with ‘* You didn’t come all the way in 
that thing, did you?” They positively 
believed Providence alone had saved me 
from a watery grave. 
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g castle, where our ‘‘ boy” was at work, 
cooking on a boat-stove. 
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I could tell tiffin was just ready by 
the whiff of roast duck from the fore- 


I learned that the party had not re- 
tired till after twelve the night before, 
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and had been up at five that morning, 
so I could get only one companion for 
the afternoon, the bunks claiming the 
others. 

Charlie, my man, two other coolies, 
Jones and myself started out. Jones 


> a 


RETRIEVER, 


was sleepy, so I had to carry the enthu- 
siasm for both. 

Charlie told us that the birds were 
sleeping ina lagoon about two miles 
away and so, leaving one man to tend 
the sampan, we started over the land. 
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We were less than half-way there 
when Jones said that, as he had been 
up late, he would lie under one of the 
causeways between the sleeping ground 
and feeding ground, and shoot at such 
birds as might fly over his head when I 
drove them in from the other side. So 
he and his retriever, z. ¢., his coolie, 
fell by the wayside, while the rest of us 
plodded on. 

Charlie, who had been drinking en- 
tirely too much samshiu, talked a vol- 
uble stream of pigeon English; indeed 
I have never heard the language spoken 
so fast. He told me all about every 
flock of birds for ten miles around, and 
about everyshooting party in the last ten 
years. His crowning disgust was that 
Ididn’thave a ‘‘gee-gun” (goose gun). 

By and by we came in sight of the 
lagoon. It was alive with birds. 

‘* Look see, massa, plenty gee, plenty 
duck, plenty loba (plover), plenty sni 
(snipe)—up-side, down-side, ebery- side, 
look see, plenty, plenty, hab got.” Such 
was Charlie’s description of the lagoon 
—and it was quite true and to the point. 

While the show of fowl was most ex- 
citing, there was one serious drawback 
—there wasn’t a bird within a hun- 
dred yards of the shore and they all 
appeared to be quite shy. It was only 
by extreme caution that we avoided 
alarming the whole pack. 

I walked around to the side opposite 
where I had left Jones, then I snuggled 
down the bank and lay low. 

Charlie now brought into play his 
tactics and threw a stone at the nearest 
lot of duck, resting peacefully on the 
water. The flock rose, and about two 
hundred others with them. Two got 
within about forty yards of me and I 
dropped one with my first barrel, but 
missed with my second. I don’t think 
I shall ever forget what happened after 
that first barrel. 

Thousands and tens of thousands 
of screaming, flapping birds flew about 
like crazy things—ducks, geese, plover, 
snipe and white pelicans. I had pulled 
a trigger and exploded a mine. I heard 
a couple of shots from Jones, and they 
brought my wandering senses back 
again, sufficiently to allow me to cram 
in two more cartridges and get two more 
ducks at short ranges. A twenty-gauge 
is not much of a ducking gun, however. 
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Gradually the row subsided and all 
the fowl huddled together in the middle 
of the lagoon again. We did not try to 
molest them further, as Charlie said the 
birds would get too wild and would 
leave these feeding grounds. 

We walked down tothe mud-flats and 
tried our luck at snipe and plover. 
Here was some very pretty shooting, 
and I bagged at least two dozen of 
these birds in half an hour. By this 
time the sun was getting low and we 
started for the sampan. 

I found Jones had shot one duck, and 
had enjoyed a nap, and was feeling more 
comfortable in every way. 

The evening and the early morning 
are the best times for shooting. Then 
the birds are on the feed and may be 
shot as they fly to and from favorite 
grounds. In this flight-shooting the 
most convenient places for the sports- 
men are behind the causeway banks. 
We tried it at sunset. 

We took our stations, with our faith- 
ful retrievers alongside, ready to rush 
after a fallen quarry, and watched for 
duck. Geese flew too high for our guns, 
so we had to let them go by, much to 
Charlie’s disgust. 

By and by the fowl came, singly and in 
pairs and in flocks. Bang! Bang! all 
along the line. Each for himself, some- 
times hitting and sometimes missing. 
As birds came down, out ran our faith- 
ful coolies, up to their waists in water, 
skillfully wringing the necks of birds 
not quite dead. 

It grew darker and we could scarcely 
see. We could hear the rush and whirr 
and then—Stand by! and we caught 
the black shadow against the darkening 
sky, let drive, and sometimes were re- 
warded with a tumbling bird. We 
bagged, in all, about thirty duck to the 
four guns—very fair sport, and we were 
all of us a trifle weary. 

We tossed up for the two bunks, and 
I won a place on the floor of the cabin. 
Charlie woke us at five o’clock. It 
was pitch dark and very chilly. We 
all shivered, especially Charlie, who, I 
am quite sure, had again been drinking 
samshiu. 

With the first gray streaks of dawn 
came the ducks. Our luck was poor, 
however, as most of the flights went 
back by a different route than the one 
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they had taken the night before, conse- 
quently,we all pitched into Charlie for 
not knowing enough to tell us where to 
go. He felt very much down in the 
mouth, and I am sure this was the only 
reason he didn’t ask any of us for the 



































; WAS my _ misfortune, 
a while studying in Mon- 
treal, to break down 
from overwork, and I 
was advised to rest for 
a while in some out of 
the way place. I went 

to the south shore of the lower St. Law- 

rence, a dreary waste of jagged rocks 
and snow-clad plains, interspersed with 
patches of stunted cedar and here and 
there a struggling and straggling French 

Canadian village. In one of these vil- 

lages I took up my quarters. 

For the sake of exercise as well as 
amusement, I indulged a great deal in 
snow-shoeing. I took my tramps most- 
ly to the south of the village, where lay 
an extensive tract of broken rock and 
forest, stretching away as far as the 
distant Bay of Chaleur. Many an after- 
noon, accompanied by my dog Pasha, I 
have rambled about this wild region 
and not a soul did I meet in week after 
week. My tramps usually terminated 
at the edge of a cedar-bush, so dense 
that it could not be entered without 
forcing one’s way through the twigs. 
Ultimately I bought a hatchet and, in 
the course ofa number of visits. cut a 
path for half a mile through this thicket. 
Thé ground sloped rapidly, and on 


' emerging, I found myself in the daz- 
zling sunlight, at the bottom of a deep 
‘ valley, which terminatedat the rocky por- 


tals of a narrow ravine. Through this 
flowed a stream, now frozen and buried 
under several feet of snow. The 
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usual huge ‘‘cumshaw” they demand. 
Only three ducks were bagged. 

After breakfast, some fair snipe shoot- 
ing restored our good humor, and early 
in the afternoon we started upon the 
homeward cruise. 


THE WIZARD OF THE CASCADE. 


By Sidney ¢ Kendall 


stream had fallen from a height of fifty 
feet and frozen in its falling, forming a 
fairy fabric with marble towers and crys- 
tal columns hung with snowy draperies 
and frosted veils of the most delicate 
texture and the most beautiful pattern 
It was a glimpse of Wonderland, a veri- 
table ice palace, built by Nature and 
garnished by frozen vapor. The bril- 
liant sunlight, falling on its front, was 
powerless to dissolve a single thread of 
its gossamer tracery; but the sunbeams, 
glancing between the shafts, lighted the 
interior, turning the pillars to jasper 
and alabaster, pointing a million ici- 
cles with diamonds, and decking the 
gauzy curtains with silver beads. I stood 
for a moment spell-bound by this scene, 
half expecting the appearance of the 
Genii who had wrought this marvel, to 
rebuke my rash intrusion. Then | 
walked behind the gigantic icicles as 
though they were the columns of a vast 
cathedral. 

Between the ice and the cliff behind 
was a considerable open space, and, ina 
few crevices, what remained of the 
stream gurgled noiselessly away. After 
traversing the whole widthof the stream 
behind the ice, I made another discov- 
ery. On the right of the cascade ex- 
tended a chasm so narrow that the curl- 
ing drift had met over the top, forming 
a complete roof of snow, and turned the 
chasm into a tunnel for nearly a hun- 
dred yards. At the end of this tunnel 
the chasm was blocked witha débris ot 
fallen rocks, among which appeared a 
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small opening, looking suspiciously like 
the den of a wild beast. I sent my dog 
in, andas he reappeared uninjured, I 
took off my snow-shoes and ventured 
through the aperture. Within was a 
large open space, whose size could not 
be determined in the gloom. Fortu- 
nately I had some wax vestas, by the 
light of which I was able to survey the 
place. The immense masses of flat 
rock had fallen in such a manner as to 
leave an irregular cavity. With asmall 
door at the entrance and a few other 
crevices covered over with branchesand 
twigs, the place would be entirely 
enclosed. At the farther corner was a 
recess about three feet wide which com- 
municated, by a deep crack, with the 
upper air. On my next visit I came 
early, lit a fire on the rock below the 
crack leading to the air, and found my- 
self in possession of a snug and close 
retreat. The fire-place worked well, 
and when the glow of the dry birch 
spread through the cavern it was quite 
warm, yet free from smoke. 

Henceforth, this cavern was the ter- 
minus of my walks. Having nothing 
else to do, Icame every day. Little by 
little I furnished it with a bed of cedar 
twigs, a lamp, a kettle, a tin pail and 
other things that would be useful to me. 
I laid in a stock of biscuits, canned 
meats, tea, sugar, etc. Frequently I 
spent the day there; exploring the 
neighborhood, and getting my meals in 
the cave. In the full of the moon I 
very often stayed till late in the even- 
ing, and tramped home when the snow- 
laden forest and the frozen cascade 
looked weird and mysterious. 

Many an hour I have spent reclining 
upon that couch af twigs, watching the 
flickering of the fire-light upon the walls 
and roof of thecave, sometimes giving 
vent to my reviving spirits by singing 
college choruses at the top of my voice, 
my dog howling in unison—making an 
addition to thesuperstitious legends that 
were circulating among the ‘‘habitants,” 
for a roving trapper, who had come 
across the outlet of my chimney, had 
stated in the tavern that he had found, 
in the depths of the forest, a crack in 
the ground which, he was sure, must 
lead to the infernal regions, for it 


emitted blue smoke and the yelling of 
demons was often heard. 
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My conduct, too, was exciting com. 
ment in the village. Why I should keep 
secret my whereabouts for so many 
hours of the day; where I obtained the 
meals which I missed at Madame Belle- 
chasse’s; what I did with the articles 
which I purchased at the village store. 
These questions were seriously and om- 
inously discussed. Nevertheless, I was 
glad to have something to occupy my 
thoughts. It pleased my fancy to con- 
sider myself a hunted refugee with a 
retreat which no man could discover. 


BE. 


One day I found the tracks of two 
other pairs of snow-shoes. ‘They were 
ladies’ snow-shoes evidently, and this 
surprised me. The girls of the village 
wore the coarse home-made shoes of 
the ‘‘habitants,” but these were light 
and graceful. Besides, among the 
meshes could be traced the device of a 
famous snow-shoe club of Quebec. The 
two young ladies. from Quebec, who 
were spending the Easter holidays with 
the principal family in the village, were 
apparently out enjoying the beauties of 
this wild region. The tracks appeared 
again near the entrance of the path 
cut through the bush, but that was so 
well concealed that they had not 
noticed it. 

On returning, several hours later, I 
had just reached the same spot when 
there bust forth one of those fierce wind 
storms common on this bleak coast. I 
had anticipated being some time caught 
in one of these storms and had cau- 
tioned my landlady in such a case not 
to be uneasy if I should not return 
home. There was no help for it but to 
go back and make a night of it in the 
cavern. SoI whistled my dog and faced 
about. Pasha was slow in appearing 
and acted strangely. He crouched 
pleadingly and ran out into the storm, 
looking back for me to follow. 

‘* There is something there he wishes 
me tosee,” I thought. So I tightened 
my shoe-strings, turned up my collar 
and plunged into the blinding drift. In 
a few minutes there dimly appeared 
through the storm two snow-enveloped 
figures stumbling aimlessly. They 
proved to be the ladies from Quebec, 
bewildered in the wild conflict. 

I addressed them in French: 
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‘‘ Ladies, follow me; I will lead you 
to shelter.” 
So fierce was the gale that we barely 


succeeded in reaching the bush, and 
then had difficulty in finding the path. 
In the heart of the thicket, protected 
from the wind, we stopped to rest and 
recover our breath. 

‘‘Ladies, how came you so far from 
the village ?” I asked. 

‘‘Monsieur, we lost our way. We 
walked until we wearied and then came 
the dreadful storm.” 

The girls were evidently worn out 
and half frozen. Even in calm weather 
they could not reach the village without 
rest. It was beyond question but that 
they must be my guests for several 
hours. So my cherished secret would 
have to be revealed. 

“There is only one place within 
reach where food and shelter can be 
had. This place I have reasons for 
keeping private. I will give you shel- 
ter till the storm is over. But I must 
ask you not to reveal the locality to 
any one.” 

They exchanged looks of surprise and 
uneasiness. But the elder replied: 
‘‘ Monsieur has our promise; it would be 
ungenerous to betray his hospitality.” 

I then led them out of the bush, 
through the valley and ravine to the 
frozen cataract. Many were’ their ex- 
clamations of surprise at this wonderful 
sight. I conducted them along the 
path among the columns to the dark re- 
cess behind the fall and under the snow 
tunnel to the concealed door of my re- 
treat. By this time they were begin- 
ning to feel uncomfortable. Lighting a 
vesta, I entered the cave, directing them 
to follow. They did so, and when the 
lantern was lighted they surveyed their 
surroundings with wondering looks, 
while I collected kindling and started 


the fire. The warmth was acceptable, 
and soon my guests were seated at 


either side the fire-place enjoying the 
heat. Several times, however, their 
eyes were fixed upon me in an inquir- 
ing and suspicious manner. I began to 
reflect on the reason for this. They 
had probably heard of the young ‘‘ An- 
glais,” a student from Montreal, who 
boarded with Madame Bellechasse; that 
might answer for my respectability. 
But, unfortunately, my conduct of late 
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had gained me a reputation for eccen- 
tricity, to say nothing worse. I had 
frequently seen that curious and half 
pitying expression on the faces of the 
villagers. No doubt many comments 
were being made on the unaccountable 
doings of the young man who had been 
sent into the country on account of 
trouble with his head. It would be 
necessary to satisfy my guests that they 
were not in the hands of an outlaw ora 
lunatic. 

The opportunity came quickly. 

‘‘For what purpose has monsieur 
prepared this place?” inquired the elder. 

I replied in the best French I could 
command: 

‘* Mademoiselle, I owe you an explan- 
ation, | admit. For a man to possess a 
place like this, of which no one knows, 
is suspicious. But see, ladies, I am a 
student, sick from too much brain-work. 
I am sent into the country for rest and 
change. There is great need for enter- 
tainment. What shall a man do but 
take to the racquets. In my explora- 
tions I discover this place. It is retired; 
it is secret; I have a love for the myste- 
rious. So I furnish me as you see; and 
here I rest me when I will, alone with 
my dog. In time it serves, under Prov- 
idence, to save both your lives and mine, 
for which I rejoice. Now, ladies, be- 
hold everything and be tranquil.” After 
this explanation they appeared more at 
ase and entered heartily into the spirit 
of the situation. By this time the kettle 
was boiling and the odor of fragrant 
cocoa was in the air. My supplies 
furnished quite a meal; and when this 
was finished I set about to collect a 
supply of fuel. To reassure the girls I 
had told them that if the storm abated 
by the time the moon came up I could 
take them home in an hour; at the 
same time there was not much prospect 
that we would get away until morning. 
It was necessary, then, to hunt for fuel, 
as the cave would be uninhabitable 
without the fire. 

There was a large pile of cord-wood 
at the top of the cliff which had been 
prepared by some wood-man witha view 
of being floated down the stream in the 
spring. It would be easy to throw a 


quantity of this wood to the gully. 
remain 
not alarmed if 


So 1 directed the ladies to 
in the cave and be 
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they heard anything falling, and then 
set out. Ina few minutes a half cord 
of wood rumbled down the rocks close 
to the door of the cave. On returning, 
it was nearly dark—under the snow roof 
and among the columns it was entirely 
so. I had to grope with outstretched 
hands through places that seemed quite 
gruesome at night. Then, with cord- 
wood sticks set on end in the fire-place, 
we had a fire whose light and warmth 
penetrated to every part of the spacious 
cavern. When several hours passed 
and the storm showed no signs of abat- 
ing,we became convinced that we would 
have to stay till morning. So we had 
refreshments again. My companions 
reclined upon the twigs, sipping their 
cocoa, while I sat on a stone by the 
fire-place attending to the cookery. 

By this time we were chatting as free- 
ly as my imperfect French would per- 
mit, and indulging in many a hearty 
laugh at the romance of our adventure. 
I had learned that their names weve 
Rosalie and.Mabelle Lajeune, and that 
they were students in a convent in 
Quebec. Handsome and vivacious maid- 
ens they were, and the consciousness of 
being their host and protector aroused 
all the chivalry of my nature. An an- 
gular projection of rock separated from 
the rest of the cavern the recess where 
I had spread my cedar bed. This was 
the apartment assigned to my guests. 
With fragrant cedar a foot thick be- 
neath them and a glowing fire in front, 
which I proposed to sit up and main- 
tain, there was no reason why they 
might not spend a comfortable night. 
I went out to bring in more wood and 
on returning there was a sound which 
made me pause. The girls were at 
their devotions, beads in hand. I crept 
in silently and bowed beside them; so, 
Catholic and Protestant, our evening 
prayers went up together. 

Then, covered with their cloaks and 
with their arms about each other, they 
lay silently watching the leaping flames. 
I wished them good night and pleasant 
slumber. 

‘*Oh! monsieur,” was the reply, ‘‘we 
are too much troubled to sleep. Our 
poor friends will be so much distressed 
about us. Perhaps they are seeking us 
now in great peril.” 

I reminded them that it could not be 
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helped, and that we would make 
amends for it in the glad surprise we 
would give themin the morning. In 
spite of their anxiety they did fall 
to sleep. 

I retired to the other side of the pro- 
jection and sat with the dog at my side 
and my back to the rock and passed the 
night in short naps, rising several times 
to replenish the fire. 

In the morning we took a hurried 
breakfast and started toward home. 
The storm had subsided in the night, 
but, as usual after those outbursts, the 
air was piercingly cold and our furs were 
covered with frost when we reached 
the village, where I had the pleasure of 
handing over the maidens to their 
friends. 

As we were parting, after thanks and 
congratulations, Mademoiselle Rosalie 
said to me aside: 

‘* If we are to preserve the secret of 
monsieur, how shall we answer the in- 
quiries of our friends ?” 

That was the problem I had been 
studying, and my secret seemed imper- 
iled. ‘‘Say you were entertained by 
the Wizard of the Cascade.” 

A merry peal of laughter was the re- 
sponse. 

In the afternoon of the same day 
they called on me, accompanied by 
their cousin, the Curé of the parish, 
with whom I was on friendly terms. 
The object of their call was to obtain 
permission to explain how and where 
they had spent the night. Already the 
secret had become a burden; the curi- 
osity of their friends was past satisfy- 
ing. Besides, this reserve was exposing 
them to suspicion and to the inuen- 
does of which I had unconsciously be- 
come the victim. 

‘* You see, monsieur,’ 
in his broken English, 
vriend ze Veezard may be vare goot 
man, vare respecteeble. But ze pub- 
leek don know; and ven ze publeek don 
know zey tink and zey say so much.” 

I admitted the difficulty, and then 
said that in three days the Wizard of the 
Cascade would hold a reception. We 
would invite a number of friends to ac- 
company us to his grotto, where the 
mystery would be unraveled. This 
was satisfactory and my visitors with- 
drew, the roguish Mabelle giving me as 
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“Your goot 





















a parting salute a look expressive of the 
most intense merriment. 


rit. 


There was great excitement and curi- 
osity in the village during the interval. 
The strange adventures of the young 
ladies added to the effect of my own 
singular conduct, and set tongues wag- 
ging faster than ever. The day ar- 
rived, and the hour was fixed at 8 Pp. M. 
The company, numbering about twenty 
young people, including the young 
Curé, had been selected by invitation. 

We set out immediately after tea, 
making a brave show with our torches, 
and attracting considerable attention as 
we marched down the long village 
street. Only the habitual French po- 
liteness prevented our being followedby 
an uninvited rabble of young men 
and boys. The night was dark and 
cloudy, but fortunately there was no 
wind and our torches burned gaily. 
The Curé and I marched ahead, the 
others being sorted in a manner most 
agreeable to themselves, if we may 
judge from the stream of chatting and 
laughter that followed us. Stirring 
French songs broke the silence of the 
forest. I was pressed for a song in 
English, and gave them ‘‘ Marching 
through Georgia.” 

The narrow path through the bush 
we passed single file. Then came the 
valley, and finally the ravine,  al- 
though so dark was the night that not 
one of the company could have told 
where we were. 

Before coming to the cascade we 
paused for a few words of preparation. 

‘‘Now,” said I, ‘‘ you are about to 
enter a realm of mystery and wonder. 
You will see many things that are 
startling and that might be alarming if 
you were not reassured. I must ask 
you to follow my guidance without any 
hesitation, and, whatever you may see 
or hear, be not afraid.” 

“It is well my children have 
fear,” added the Curé. 

So we advanced and soon found our 
torchesgleaming onthe frontofthe frozen 
cascade. What a sight that was! Down 
at the bottom of that deep ravine, on the 
darkest night, when nothing was vis- 
ible beyond the circle of light that ac- 
companied us, this glittering structure 
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suddenly towered aloft, corruscating 
with a million twinkling points. We 
halted about fifteen yards away. As 
we stood there a few moments listening, 
there came out of the darkness and si- 
lence strange strains of music, soft and 
far away at first, but growing louder 
and nearer, pealing along those crystal 
corridors as though the mysterious 
musicians were approaching out of the 
depths of the earth. 

When the music ceased a faint green 
light appeared, which increased in 
brightness and spread until the whole 
of the cascade was pulsating with liquid 
light. From green it changed to blue 
and finally to red—a sight too fine for 
description. At the same time, where 
the walls were thinnest,could be seen the 
shadows of gigantic figures moving 
about. 

The reader will remember the lonely 
and remote situation of the scene, and 
will understand why our company hud- 
dled closely together. 

As the light was burning down, 
rockets went blazing upward. Thena 
brilliant light appeared, and a voice in 
ringing tones gave the challenge ‘‘ Qui 
Vive!” 

I stepped forward and replied: 

‘¢ Friends, who wish to be presented 
to the Wizard of the Cascade.” 

‘* Have you the pass-word?” 

I made a trumpet of my hands and in 
a stage whisper slowly repeated twice. 

‘¢ Abracadabra.” 

‘*It is enough; advance and enter.” 

We took off our snow-shoes and stuck 
them in the snow, with the lantern be- 
side them. At the same time the dron- 
ing music commenced again. Within 
the porch a curtain was drawn aside by 
two attendants, who instantly vanished, 
leaving me to escort the party. As 
there was no light, we joined hands to 
keep together. I led the way, winding 
among the columns, squeezing through 
‘‘fat man’s misery,” and crouching un- 
der ‘‘proud man’s fate,” until we came to 
an open space which I informed them 
was the *‘ Hall of the Obligation.” 

Here a voice commanded us to halt. 
We did so, and clung very closely to- 
gether. A pale blue light began to 
burn, the earliest beam of whichshowed 
us a niche wherein wasplaced the seated 
effigy of anaged man. At his feet, as 
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though onan altar of incense, burned 
fires, changing from blue to red and 
green, filling the grotto with lurid light, 
and gleaming upon the faces of our 
half-frightened company. 

A veiled figure appeared and stood 
beside the statue. | We were then com- 
manded to hold up the right foot and 
promise, on the Man in the Moon, that 
we would not betray any of the secrets 
that were to be revealed to us until we 
had permission to do so. 

As we gave the promise a sepulchral 
voice above responded: 

‘*'We are witnesses!” 

Looking up, we discovered to our 
horror, several hideous faces regarding 
us. Asthe light burned out we were 
ordered to advance. We joined hands 
again and proceeded. Another long 
winding tramp brought us to the door 
of the cave. By this time some of 
our party had become very uneasy. But, 
considering that they supposed them- 
selves nearly a half a mile deep in the 
earth, we must admit that their courage 
was admirable. 

The fire was blazing and roaring 


so that the interior of the cavern was 
brilliantly lighted, although behind the 


angles of the projecting rocks were 
dark corners which looked as though 
they might lead to other apartments. 
We crept in one by one, and stood about 
the entrance, looking over each other’s 
shoulders. 

It was a scene to make us pause. 
The rocky floor was covered with buffa- 
lo robes. At the farther end was a 
dais and a throne, draped and canopied 
with gay fabrics, where sat the Wizard 
of the Cascade. 

He wore the traditional costume of 
the Magi, along and elaborately flow- 
ered silk gown, Turkish trousers, a tur- 
ban, and an enormous pair of goggles. 
He appeared to be a tall, slight person, 
with a sallow complexion, a black beard 
and a Roman nose. Seated on the dais 
were alsotwo young ladies. One at- 
tired in black velvet, spangled with 
stars, a veil of black lace fastened on 
the top of her head with a silver cres- 
cent, and an owl was perched on her 
shoulder. The other maiden wore a 
shimmering maze of rose-colored silk 
and snowy gauze. Her veil was fast- 
ened by a coronet of morning glories. 
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Evidently these ladies were Minerva 
and Aurora. Besides these persons 
there were two attendants attired as 
courtiers, with trunk hose, doublets, silk 
sashes, feathered caps and jeweled 
dirks. After. giving us a few moments 
to survey the tableau in silence, the 
Wizard addressed us with words of grcet- 
ing. Ithen stepped forward to intro- 
duce the company. The two ladies 
arose and bowed gracefully, as one by 
one our friends were presented to the 
Wizard, who shook hands all round and 
made many sage remarks. This over, 
there came an awkward silence; the vis- 
itors appeared completely mystified and 
confounded. Even the countenance of 
the Curé bore a troubled expression, as 
though he doubted the lawfulness of all 
this dablerie. 

Our host came to the rescue of his 
embarrassed guests. 

‘* Now, friends,” he said, ‘‘ be seated, 
if you can find seats. ’Tis long since 
my palace was honored by such goodly 
company.” 

The courtiers showed us boulders and 
ledges of rock covered with rugs or 
cedar. Several sat on the robes that 
covered the floor. The two wizard 
maidens (I cannot call them witches) 
most courteously offered some of our 
ladies seats on the edge of the dais 

When we were all seated in pictur- 
esque disorder about the cavern, the 
Wizard continued : 

‘* Let us be friends,” said he. ‘‘Iam 
not French, but I love and admire the 
French, In evidence thereof I will 
give you a song.” 

With a powerful tenor voice he led 
off the song so dear to the Canadian 
heart: ‘‘ Vive la Canadienne! ” 

The maidens and the courtiers accom- 
panied him. Soon all present. joined 
in, and the hearty strains of that jovi- 
al song echoed through the vault. At 
its close the Wizard struck up ‘Le 
Drapeau de Carillon.” This he sang 
with such vigor and skill that each stan- 
za was rewarded with a volley of ap- 
plause. Then, in response to an appeal 
for an encore, he led, amid peals of 
laughter, in the comical ditty ‘‘Allou- 
ette.” 

In singing this song the Wizard so 
far forgot his dignity that he put his 
legs over the arm of his throne, his 
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beard was twisted one way, his turban 
another, and his nose and spectacles got 
mixed. He was unanimously voted 
‘un homme drole.” 

No better way could have been de- 
vised to put the company at ease, and 
by this time all were chatting with the 
usual French animation. 

A thrill of horror went round as a 
serpent was seen to glide from beneath 
the Wizard’s robe and twine around his 
body. He played with the hideous rep- 
tile as it twisted itself about his hands 
and arms. Then, seeing the fear it oc- 
casioned, he threw it into the air, where, 
to our surprise,it floated buoyantly, and 
after hovering a moment it proceeded 
with an undulating motion toward the 
fire, where it instantly vanished. More 
songs followed in French and English, 
and one in neither, as the courtiers gave 
us ‘Johnny Schmoker.” All attention, 
however, was fixed upon the Wizard, 
and the concert was interspersed with 
several illustrations of his power. A 
rooster perched itself upon the back of 
his throne and crowed most lustily. The 
bird was captured by an attendant and 
squeezed into a locket worn by one of 
the maidens. An ass’s head presented 
itself on the face of a rock and was 
beaten away with a switch. 

Thus an hour passed away, and the 
Curé whispered to me that we must not 
delay getting home. Our host insisted 
that we must take refreshments before 
setting out on our long tramp. As we 
were looking about the cave, wor. ering 
where refreshments were to come from, 
two well furnished trays were handed 
to the Wizard, apparently through the 
solid rock. These he presented to his 
maidens, who came around and sup- 
plied the company with tea, coffee and 
biscuits. Notwithstanding the uncanny 
origin of the edibles they were heartily 
enjoyed. 

Just as the demure damsels had gath- 
ered the cups and plates, which were 
returned to invisibility by the way they 
came, an alarming discovery was made. 
‘‘ Where are Rosalie and Mabelle?” ex- 
claimed a startled voice. No one knew. 
No one had seen them since we arrived. 
Our being scattered about the cavern 
prevented their absence being noticed 
earlier. 

As this inquiry was made the two wiz- 
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ard maidens became visibly agitated. 
She of the gloomy attire instantly van- 
ished into a dark retreat; she of the 
ruddy silk began to giggle. Whereup- 
on, a bright youth sprang forward, 
clasped her in his arms, and, in spite of 
her resistance, drew aside the veil which 
partially concealed her face, revealing 
the blushing countenance of the bloom- 
ing Mabelle. The stately Minerva then 
1eappeared, unveiled, and Rosalie was 
recognized. Shouts of laughter and 
surprise followed this discovery. And 
while the humor was on several fellows 
made a dash at the Wizard himself, who 
was hastily divested of his professional 
attire, not excepting hisnose and beard. 
He then presented an ordinary mascu- 
line appearance as to costume, and his 
countenance bore no other adornment 
than the downiest mustache. He had 
nothing to say for himself beyond: 
‘‘' This is rather rough on a fellow.” 

Then we set out for home, pausing in 
the ravine to take our last look at the 
frozen cascade, as it glowed again with 
gorgeous colors and blazed with a vol- 
cano of rockets and Roman candles. 

So we came home, more than satis- 
fied with our evening’s pleasure. 

I expect my readers wil] not be satis- 
fied without an explanation of all this 
mystery. That explanation is easily 
given. 

Three of my college chums had pro- 
posed to spend the holidays in the coun- 
try with me. I had promised to find 
them sport in the way of sleighing,snow- 
shoeing and shooting ptarmigan. As 
the cave began to occupy my thoughts, 
I conceived the idea of entertaining 
them there, and had furnished and pro- 
visioned the place for the occasion. Just 
as these preparations were completed 
came that encounter with the ladies. 
Then, seeing that the secret must come 
out, I devised the entertainment we 
have described. I telegraphed my 
friends to bring their carnival suits and 
a stock of fire-works. Rosalie and Ma- 
belle entered into the fun and sent 
to Quebec for costumes which they had 
worn at a masquerade, and I spent con- 
siderable time chopping and hewing at 
the grotto, shaping it into the semblance 
of architecture. 

During the scene in the Hall of the 
Obligation, Rosalie and Mabelle were 
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detached from the company and sent 
on before to the cave, where, throwing 
off their cloaks, they appeared in the 
; costumes described. I purposely led 
the company round and round in the 
dark, both to create the impression of 
distance and to give my confederates 
time to take up new positions and as- 
sume new characters. 

Coming to the cave: Behind the 
canopy of the throne, unseen by the 
company, was the recess which we had 
used for a bed-chamber. Here, from 
time to time, one of the courtiers con- 
cealed himself and produced those won- 
ders of legerdemain. ‘The serpent was 
of India rubber, inflated withair. It 
was so fragile that when placid it was 
scarcely visible. It lay, unnoticed, in 
the lap of the Wizard, with its tail be- 
hind the curtain. On being inflated by 
the conspirator behind, it grew into sight 
out of nothing. When thrown into the 
air it was caught by the draught of the 
fire and drawn into the chimney. 

The rooster was produced in the same 
manner. The ass’s head was also a rub- 
ber contrivance, inflated through a con- 
cealed crevice. Several times did that 
inquisitive beast insert his head into our 
presence, as though curious to see what 
was going on. 

How werethe refreshments prepared? 

In the concealed recess was one of 
those apertures in the wall which I had 
closed with brush and which could be 
easily opened. This led to a nook 
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among the rocks where another fire had 
been kindled and a kettle of water 
boiled. The refreshments were thus 
prepared by the courtier whose absence 
was scarcely noticed, and _ handed 
through at the proper moment. 

I have only to add that a number of 
masks, momentarily shown in a gleam 
of light, gave the impression of numer- 
ous attendants, and that the musical in- 
strument, with whose droning and un- 
familiar strains we had been so bewild- 
ered, was the weird ‘‘ kazoo,”” which was 
just then beginning to be popular in 
college circles. 

Now the mystery is unraveled. 

I spent a week at the cave with my 
friends. Each evening we were visited 
by a surprise party from the village. 
When our fire-works gave out we illu- 
minated with pine-knots and birch bark. 

When the students returned to town 
I removed most of my effects, which 
was very fortunate, as a thaw set in and 
the cascade became impassable. I 
watched for several weeks, but never 
had another opportunity to enter the 
cavern. 

Ten years have rolled away and I 
have been informed that never again 
has the cave been accessible, as the cas- 
cade has never been so completely 
frozen as during that severe winter. Al- 
ready, the story of the Wizard of the 
Cascade, with many changes and addi- 
tions, has become a legend enshrined in 
the local superstitious lore 


HUNTING THE CALIFORNIA LION. 


By L. 


T was midnight. We were slowly 
working our way up a dark and nar- 
row canon. Old Blucher, who for 
some reason best known to himself 

refused to hunt, trailed gloomily at our 
heels. Not so much as a whine had 
we heard from Tip, save when at long 
intervals he dashed in to report. 

Lack of excitement added to our 
weariness, and at last we all sat or 
lay around listening to the mournful 
notes of the Spanish whippoorwill and 
wondering how far it was down to the 
little river which flowed beneath us. 

Charlie and Fred were both stretched 
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on their faces fast asleep. Billy sat by 
the dusty old lantern, chewing absently 
at a stalk of filaree and staring blankly 
into the darkness. I lay listening to 
the peculiar musical murmur which 
running water makes at night when 
one’s ears are partly dulled by sleep. 
At times I fancied I could detect a 
thread of some familiar air running 
through it all. Then my attention be- 
came absorbed in the movements of a 
flea which was located exactly between 
my shouiders. I speculated as to the 
direction he would take next. Then I 
lay back among the stones; and then— 
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A long musical note, sweeter than an 
organ tone, came from the pine ridge 
to our right. In an instant the whole 
party was on its feet, wide awake and 
listening breathlessly for Tip’s next 
cry. Itsoon came. Then another and 
another, showing clearly that it was a 
hot trail. Old Blucher, seeming to feel 
that this was a call to action, ceased 
sulking like Achilles in his tent, and 
with an eager whine tore through the 
greasewood up the mountain, making 
more noise than an elephant. Soon his 
deep bawl echoed down the cajion as he 
labored along the trail. 

After a few minutes of excited listen- 
ing we could plainly perceive that the 
dogs were rapidly pressing their quarry 
toward a point of rocks overhanging a 
shale slide near the mountain top. 
Their cries were now blended in one 
confused medley of sound, through 
which old Blucher’s deep bay roared a 
persistent bass. 
‘‘Come on!” said Billy. ‘‘They’re 
pressing him hard. He won’t stay on 
the ground long,” and the eager hunter 
plunged into the brush, through which 
we all began tostruggle, toward the 
summit. 

Fighting our way through the thick 
brush, over loose boulders and treach- 
erous shale, which continually slipped 
away from our feet, we reached the 
comparatively bare summit of the ridge. 

From far up the mountain came a 
succession of short, fierce yelps. 

“Treed!” yelled the mountaineer, 
now as thoroughly excited as we were; 
and dashing up the ridge, which rose 
toward the mountain at an angle of 45 
degrees, he set us a pace which threat- 
ened to destroy our usefulness in any 
combat which might ensue. 

As we drew near the excited dogs we 
found them tearing the bark from a 
scrubby live oak which clung to the 
mountain side. 

‘“Must be a cat,” said the hunter. 
He flashed his lantern into the tree-top, 
when ‘*Crash!” an enormous yellow 
body flashed over our heads and landed 
far down the hill. 

‘‘Lion!” we all yelled, and a madly- 
excited mob of men and dogs started 
in pursuit. 

“Hold on!” said the experienced 
hunter, as he wiped the dirt and per- 
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spiration from his face. ‘‘ Wait till they 
tree again.”” And he calmly rolled a 
‘*Greaser cigarette”? and began smok- 
ing, listening intently as the chase drew 
nearer the rocky mountain top. 

The dogs broke out once more with 
that clamor which signifies ‘‘ treed!” 

Away we went—still up, up—slipping, 
stumbling, scrambling, getting our shins 
barked among the stiff manzanita times 
without number. But we heeded not 
our hurts, for the wild barking of the 
dogs, mingled with Billy’s encouraging 
halloo, echoed down and across the val- 
ley and back, till the very heavens 
seemed filled with the racket. 

The lion had come to bay in a large 
crevice which broke the face of the 
reck at the top of the inevitable shale 
shde. Slowly and with a great deal of 
exerticn—to say nothing ot pardonable 
profanity—clinging to an occasional 
bush or snag, we dragged ourselves 
within a few feet of the seat of war. 

‘*Got to stir him up!” remarked the 
hunter and the contents of the heavy 
shot gun went plunging into the dark- 
ness. With a wild scream the mad- 
dened lion sprang from the cavern and 
stood fora moment in the dim lantern 
light enveloped in the sulphurous smoke. 

Turning quickly toward a rock pro- 
jecting some fifteen feet upward, the 
lion crouched and sprang; but, just as 
his feet left the rock the mountaineer’s 
Winchester rang out and the desper- 
ately wounded beast. struck short of 
the ledge and rolled back screaming and 
tearing at everything within reach. 

Tip fled warily behind a bush; but 
Blucher with blundering zeal charged 
like a load of hay, followed by a fool 
tenderfoot who wanted to kill the lion 
with an axe. A fix tce snarl—a thump 
—and old Blucher came end over end 
through the air striking the unlucky 
tenderfoot amidships when the whole 
aggregation rolled into a manzanita 
bush twenty feet below. 

‘*Look out! He’s going to spring 
again!” yelled Charlie. As I sat tar 
down the hill and dug the dust out of 
my eyes I saw the long yellow body 
again rise into the air as it launched 
itself at the intrepid hunter. Billy 
made a splendid shot, for while the 
lion was in the air a bullet from the 
heavy 45 broke its neck, 
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A THREAD OF MYSTERY. 


By Louise Dupree Mitchell. 


HAD been clearing out an old desk, 
sorting or destroying papers that 
were no longer of value to me, and 
came unexpectedly upon an old clip- 

ping from one of the great dailies—a 
link in my past history, where it had 
lain hidden away in a secret drawer that 
had not been opened for years. 

‘‘ The remarkable facts connected with the ac- 
companying cut have made Mr. AMos GREEN 
famous willy-nilly, not only in the world of 
science, but also among the lesser minds of the 
reading public, who have followed the details of 
his alleged 1aurvelous fsychic experience with 
undoubted interest as portrayed in the columns 
of this paper. In consequence of our weaker 
intelligence, we would ask most humbly of our 
more enlightened contemporaries how we are 
expected to regard this human curiosity? As a 
gigantic fraud, or as a pyschological mystery 
whose = 

I laid the clipping down and smiled 
bitterly. Twenty years had passed 
since I had first read it, and I was sur- 
prised to discover that the satirical vein 
in which it had been written had still 
the power to wound me. 

Gazing at the pen-and-ink sketch, the 


work of my own hand as far as I knew, 
all the details returned vividly. 

I held the sketch before me again, 
studying it anew; its masterly details; 
its spirited outlines; the peculiarity o| 
the subject, and the undoubted talent 
displayed throughout, revived all thc 
old wonder and astonishment that hac 
possessed me in the hour of its dis- 
covery. I, who had never been able to 
draw even the bare outlines of a house. 
to have drawn this sketch, perfect in all 
its details as from the hand. of an 
artist, and never to have been able to 
draw another thing! What wondcr 
that the derision of a scoffing public 
was heaped upon me, and I was help- 
less to defend myself. 

How vividly it all came to me! | 
remembered that I entered my rooms 
that evening, my mind sinking under a 
blow that made me a lonely, embit- 
tered recluse. With sad distinctness I re- 
called the date of that day, the 13th of 
December, 18—. The windwashowling, 
and the rain falling in torrents, and 
partially freezing into slush and ice that 
made walking difficult. I sat reading 
and smoking in the seclusion of my 
private room up toa late hour in the 
night, finally retiring, my mental gloom 
somewhat less pronounced through the 
diversion I had found in a stirring tale 
of one of our best authors. 

I got into bed and, despite my un- 
comfortable frame of mind, I soon fell 
soundly asleep. Of these two facts | 
have never entertained a moment's 
doubt myself, and have openly sworn 
to their truth; but much skepticism has 
been expressed upon that point, and 
having no other proof of the assertion 
than the fact of the assertion itself, a 
decision will in all probability never be 
attained in this world. Whether I 
dreamed the ensuing events or not, or 
whether, as some claim to believe, an 
occult force controlled my being at the 
time, without resistance upon my part, 
is a matter for speculation. 

But it seemed, as I lay there upon 
my bed, that, without my volition, my 
body arose from my bed and redressed 
itself in the clothes which I had just 
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discarded, making as careful a toilet as 
usual. ‘Then I—that external I—went 
over to the wardrobe and, taking down 
hat and overcoat, put them on; then, 
taking umbrella and overshoes (for I 
could distinctly hear the rain pouring 
down as it had poured throughout the 
evening), made my way out of the 
house into the street. 

Where I was going I could not have 
told. I was being propelled through the 
streets by some force, under the in- 
fluence of which I was as helpless asa 
leaf blown by the wind into space. My 
feet moved mechanically in a direction 
that was unfamiliar to me. I had 
raised my umbrella to protect myself 
from the rain upon leaving the house, 
and, thus equipped, passed over the 
slippery pavements with no apparent 
effort to keep myself from falling. I 
walked in this way for blocks and 
blocks, with untiring briskness, passing 
but few pedestrians. 

I wondered vaguely, but in a drowsy 
sense that was indefinite, what my 
destination could be, but that caused 
me no uneasiness. I had turned in- 
numerable corners in my journeying, 


and at last reached a quarter of the city 
into which I had never before pene- 


trated. Yet, as I proceeded, I scanned 
the houses on the side of the street 
upon which I was walking in search of 
a building that I knew I should eventu- 
ally come upon. At that time I could 
not have described its appearance, for 
my mind was capable of receiving im- 
pressions only of the most fleeting kind, 
that swept over it as though some 
strange power were casting shadows 
upon it lightly, and at intervals, as one 
throws the flame of a torch forward into 
the darkness. From this shadowy con- 
sciousness was evolved the certainty 
that when I had come upon the house I 
sought I should recognize it. 

It was one of the poorer districts in 
which I was walking, and tenement- 
houses on either side of the street were 
crowded together, as though seeking 
comfort and protection from the dreari- 
ness of their surroundings. The main 
doors of these houses opened directly 
upon the street, and the evidences of 
filth and neglect about them were sick- 
ening, and not even the darkness of 
the night could hide them. I encount- 
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ered but few people; one or two 
wretched women with desperate faces 
and ragged attire skulked past me, 
too miserable to lift their drooping 
heads; the gas-lights flared and strained, 
like imprisoned spirits seeking to escape 
the angry gusts of wind that shook 
threateningly at the glass enclosing 
them, or, creeping in at some exposure, 
threw a momentary darkness over their 
illumination. 

My umbrella wavered and trembled 
in my hand as I breasted the storm, but 
I pushed steadily on, unable even to 
wonder at the power that was urging 
me to proceed, or why. Each time that 
I lifted my umbrella to look under it, in 
my persistent search for that house, a 
dash of icy rain was flung into my face. 
Ican recall to this day the chill and 
gloom of that remarkable journey; just 
the patterns in which the pavements 
were laid out, and the positions of the 
empty ash-boxes and discarded, rusty 
cans that lay in the foul gutters. I can 
see the apparently limitless row of tall, 
old houses as they stood there, their red- 
brick faces gleaming in the flickering 
light with the sheen of the rain dashing 
against them, but all silent and lonely. 

At last, after I had raised my umbrella 
for about the twentieth time, I suddenly 
came to a standstill, and knew without 
a doubt that I was before the house I 
sought. It was a curious old brick-red 
house, very unlike its neighbors, evi- 
dently a relic of the city’s early aris- 
tocracy. It was lower than the build- 
ings on either side of it and broader 
and must have been built somewhere 
about the year 1830. 

It had a broad, bluff front —not 
straight across, but thrust out in the 
middle into an obtuse angle. The 
doorway was high and narrow, and fine, 
fluted columns stood on either side of it, 
surmounted with curiously-wrought 
wreaths of fine workmanship. Over 
the high and narrow windows a good 
deal of marvelously intricate stone 
scrolling was to be seen, out of which 
hideous faces of either cherubs or 
imps, I could not distinguish which, 
peered into the night. I ascended the 
few steps leading to the door above, 
and without waiting either to ring or 
knock, or announce my arrival in any 
way, but still acting under the mystic 
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guidance of the force which controlled 
me, turned the handle of the door, and 
entered, closing the door carefully and 
noiselessly behind me. 

I stood my umbrella up in a corner 
and then turned to survey my surround- 
ings. The hall was dimly lighted by 
a smoky oil-lamp suspended from the 
ceiling; the walls were lined with what 
I supposed, after that first hasty glance, 
to be paintings from the brush of no 
mean artist, but each and all were 
indistinct. A closer examination proved 
them to be covered with cobwebs. I 
very soon discovered that the walls 
themselves were hung, at intervals 
from ceiling to floor, with this same 
curious tapestry. It wavered and trem- 
bled in the draught of air made by my 
entrance, with an undulating motion 
that had something ghostly in its silent, 
sinuous folds. I could imagine strange 
shapes moving about behind that mar- 
velous papering, restless, silent and 
watchful. Still, I was conscious of ‘no 


thrill of fear, but rather yielded pas- 
sively to the shadowy impression cast 
upon my mind. 

The whole building was wrapped in 


the oppressive silence of a deserted 
place, and something of the chill of the 
night without had penetrated the at- 
mosphere. The hall was long and 
wide, and numerous doors, richly 
carved, but closed and covered with 
dust and cobwebs, opened intoit. A 
flight of broad, old-fashioned stairs led 
up to the floor above. These I mounted. 
As I reached the top stair the silence 
of the house was broken for the first 
time by the sound of a human voice. 
I started—paused—and listened. A 
low moaning cry was borne to my ear as 
from one in great pain; then a second 
voice, threatening, low and _ sup- 
pressed as though its owner feared de- 
tection. The sounds emanated from a 
room at my left, and I drew nearer, 
listening intently. The door was ajar 
and I looked into the room. 

What I saw would have agitated any 
man in full possession of his senses, 
but, curiously enough, it left me tran- 
quil. In a room dimly lighted by a 
single candle, I saw a short, thick-set 
man, whom I took to be an Italian, not 
only from his swarthy coloring, but also 
from the fatozs in which he was mutter- 
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ing to himself as he bent over the 
prostrate and feeble form of an old man, 
whom he had apparently thrown to the 
floor after a hard struggle and was now 
trying to choke to death. The victim 
made a last effort to free himself, and 
then sank back. I saw something gleam 
for an instant in the candle-light, and 
then a faint convulsive shudder passed 
over the old frame and all was still. 

The Italian rose from his kneeling 
posture, thrusting the stilletto into his 
breast-pocket, having first wiped it 
carefully on the coat of his victim. 
With stealthy steps he moved toward a 
heavy piece of mahogany furniture 
upon which the candle had been placed, 
and began a hasty search through the 
drawers. Evidently his search was 
richly rewarded, for he exclaimed with 
surprise and delight at what he found 
there. Strange to say, no trace of fear 
had passed over me throughout that 
horrible scene of murder. I had gazed 
equally calmly upon the murder itself 
and upon the villain who had committed 
it. But as the brute stood, with the 
candle-light shining full upon his evil 
countenance, my eyes fastened upon it, 
photographing every line upon my brain. 

Before leaving the room he dragged 
the body of his victim into a closet, 
which was deep and high, and locking 
the door hurriedly, flung the key far 
under the bed and came out of the 
room, and I could hear the coins jin- 
gling in his pockets as he walked. He 
passed me so closely that I had to 
flatten myself against the wall to pre- 
vent contact with him. He had gone 
down the stairs and I heard the front 
door pulled cautiously to, after him, be- 
fore the lethargy that bound me to that 
one spot gave way, permitting me to 
move; then I retraced my steps down 
the stairs, but I moved heavily, as one 
does in a nightmare. 

As I reached the door, I put out my 
hand to open it, but it encountered 
something soft that gave way beneath 
my touch; I shivered, and then made a 
second attempt; but I fell back with a 
sob, and then,to my perfect amazement, 
discovered that I was lying in my own 
bed in the room adjoining this, and was 
pushing my bolster fiercely against the 
head-board, and broad daylight was 
streaming in through my open widow. 
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I was struck dumb by this discovery, and 
jay upon my back, too weak to sit up. 
At last I raised myself upon my elbow 
and gazed in wonder about my room. 

Everything was just as I had left it 
the previous evening, save that my 
overcoat, umbrella and overshoes were 
over near the window, a very unac- 
customed place for them to be! The 
overcoat was spread out upon the back of 
achair, and the umbrella leaned against 
it, the overshoes lying upon the 
floor. 

I was out of bed in an instant in- 
specting each article of clothing care- 
fully, for my midnight adventure was 
vividly fresh in my mind, despite the 
fact that I had awakened, or at least had 
found myself there in bed, where, to all 
appearance, I had spent the entire night 
from the hour of retiring. I was nota 
little disconcerted, however, to find in 
my examination of my clothing, that 
my overcoat was heavy with dampness, 
also my umbrella, even my overshoes 
bearing evidence of recent exposure to 
wet weather! Not only that, but upon 


the shoulder of the coat was the ragged 
end of a long gray cobweb! 


This last 
discovery staggered me, and I fell back 
against the table, grasping it for support. 
As I did so my hand struck a sheet of 
paper lying there, and it fluttered to the 
floor. I stooped mechanically and lifted 
it to replace it upon the table, but my 
eye happening to rest upon it, I uttered 
an exclamation of amazement, for there 
before my eyes was a sketch of the 
murder I had witnessed, every line 
faithfully and carefully reproduced. 

I was greatly disturbed, and after 
dressing sat down to study the case as 
it lay before me. That I had used all 
three articles of apparel upon the after- 
noon of the previous day I was fully 
aware, but it was not my custom to fling 
my clothing carelessly about my room 
upon coming in. But then, upon the 
other hand, having been much troubled 
and depressed upon the previous day, 
might I not have broken through my 
tule and left them there, heedless of 
what I was doing? This solution 
seemed very plausible. I could account 
for their appearance in that particular 
spot in no other way. As regards the 
dampness clinging to them, that might 
explain itself by the fact of the open 
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window near which they were, and the 
stormy night. 

At last, after much deliberation, I 
sought out my friend Gilroy, a clever 
detective, took him back to my home 
and laid the story of my adventure in 
detail before him. I watched his face 
anxiously for any sign of ridicule, but so 
far from evincing any such feeling he 
seemed much impressed, and upon my 
producing the sketch his small, keen 
eyes sparkled with excitement, and we 
spent hours going over each detail. 

Finally, we started out to search for 
some clew to the street upon which the 
mysterious house stood, hoping that I 
might come upon some landmark that 
would serve us as a guide, with a fruit- 
less result, and at night we returned 
weary and baffled, I, for one, being 
thoroughly disheartened. 

I ordered a good dinner, over which 
we discussed the few remaining points 
of what now appeared to me to be a 
foolish and childish venture. After- 
ward, leaving Gilroy with cigars and 
papers, I flung myself upon a divan, ex- 
hausted in body and mind. 

What then happened will be better 
told in Gilroy’s own words. He said 
that I had fallen into a heavy sleep, and 
that he himself was already nodding, 
when I suddenly sprang to my feet, and 
began hurriedly searching for my over- 
coat and hat. He spoke to me gently 
as I was putting them on, but I paid no 
attention, and then, realizing the actual 
cause of my silence, he snatched up his 
own hat and followed me out into 
the street. We walked on thus for 
blocks, I paying no heed whatever to 
his presence at my side, but moving on 
briskly. Finally, when within a radius 
of half a dozen blocks of where we spent 
the greater part of the day in our search 
for a clew, I suddenly turned a corner 
and walked across the city a few blocks 
and then came to a halt (as once before) 
in front of the curious old house. We 
entered it together, closing and lock- 
ing the door behind us. My companion 
found all things just as I had described 
them ; the dim lamp-light, the wide 
hall, the muffled pictures, the carved 
doors, and the veiling that floated 
silently with every air that stirred. 

I sat down upon the lowest step of 
the staircase and seemed disinclined to 
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move further, and, fearing to arouse me, 
Gilroy left me there and sped up to the 
hall above. My description of the most 
minute details guided him directly to 
the right room, and he entered. Dark 
spots on the bare boards lent additional 
proof of my veracity, and looking be- 
neath the bed he discovered akey. It 
took but a moment to open the door of 
the closet and come upon the last link 
in the tragedy, of which I had been a 
witness. Having taken the precaution 
to investigate the whole upper part of 
the house he came down-stairs to find 
me fumbling at*the door, trying to get 
out. He slipped the key in the lock and, 
opening the door, we went out into the 
street once more. He locked the front 
door after him this time and put the 
key in his pocket; an hour later we 
gained my rooms. 

Of course the proper authorities were 
at once notified and the body removed, 
but all was done with the utmost secrecy 
lest the murderer should hear of the 
discovery and make his escape before 
we could lay our hands upon him. The 
city immediately took up the case, and 
for days detectives scoured the districts 
in search for him, each having first 
been furnished with a copy of the 
sketch of the scene. But, of course, my 
remarkable success as an amateur de- 
tective had whetted my appetite for more 
glory. Gilroy and I went down into the 
vicinity of the house where the murder 
was committed and spent six weeks 
there. They were weeks of fruitless 
watching, and I was all but ready to 
abandon my project when I met with a 
most unexpected and startling success. 

We had been walking slowly along a 
street lined upon either side with large 
wholesale fruit stores and market-stalls, 
when my gaze, which had grown very 
keen and observant in my new employ- 
ment, suddenly alighted upon the stoop- 
ing form of an old Italian woman digging 
in a heap of refuse in front of one of the 
fruit stores. Something in the posture 
of the bent form and in the poise of the 
hand, raised that moment in the act of 
striking deeper into the heap before her, 
brought me to a standstill, and I 
motioned quietly to Gilroy. He was 
quick to perceive my meaning, and we 
immediately fell into the easy attitude 
of two idle men discussing politics or 
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some equally engrossing topic of the 
day, but in unobstructed view of the 
woman. Her back was toward us, and 
she worked on unconscious of our pres- 
ence. The seconds dragged on and my 
heart thumped with excitement as | 
waited until she should turn her face so 
that I might catch a glimpse of it. 
Gilroy was, to all appearances, as coolly 
indifferent as I was white and shaking 
with nervousness, and I noticed that he 
scarcely glanced in her direction, though 
at the same time I was aware that not 
a gesture escaped him. 

At last, when I was almost ready to 
faint with the suspense, the woman 
turned and glanced slowly around in 
search of further work for her prodding 
and picking, and I was able to obtain a 
full view of her features. I felt Gilroy’s 
eyes fastened upon my face as though 
he would read my very soul, for this 
moment meant everything—success or 
defeat! For a moment surrounding ob- 
jects whirled before my blurred sight, 
but in an instant all was clear 
again, for there, under that clever dis- 
guise, despite the shaven face and the 
shawl pinned over the bullet-head, I 
recognized the murderer. 

‘That is the man,” I said quietly. 
and, sauntering over to him, Gilroy laid 
his hand on the fellow’s shoulder, 
whispering a word or two in his ear 
that had a telling effect upon him. He 
betrayed himself by the sudden start 
he gave and the half-stifled cry that 
broke. from his lips. Before he could 
recover Gilroy had slipped a pair of 
handcuffs on his wrists and I heard 
them snap ominously. I never saw a 
more diabolical or a more surprised 
and terrified expression upon any human 
face than upon that of that low-browed 
villain, for he knew that the game was 
up. He realized that resistance was 
useless, and submitted in _ sullen 
silence. 

To escape his notice I had stepped 
back into the crowd, that had seemingly 
arisen from the ground itself, so quickly 
had it gathered, and, as he scanned it 
furtively his eye caught mine and rested 
there, and a shiver passed slowly over 
his body, and his face assumed the blue- 
ish hue of abject terror. What was it? 
What had caused that startling change ? 
It may be that he had seen his fate in 
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the eyes that had read his destiny after 
that first glance into his face. 

His case finally came up before the 
court; he was tried, and after a hard 
fight was convicted, and in due course 
of time expiated his crime, I, of course, 
having been the principal witness 
against him. The peculiarity of my 
testimony, based as it was on purely 
psychological principles, roused the 
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whole scientific world to question me, 
and I suffered accordingly. I was ex- 
amined by experts, interviewed by re- 
porters and cranks of all descriptions, 
and pestered with letters from all parts 
of the world until life became a burden 
to me, and I took refuge in a prolonged 
stay abroad in foreign countries, liv- 
ing there for years under the seclu- 
sion of an assumed name. 
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FLEET! A fleet! Not on the sea, 
But in the sky away, 
With all sails set right royally 
Beneath the clouds of gray. 
By wisdom sealed their ranks they keep, 
And breast the northern gale; 
A dauntless band as ere reached land, 
‘¢Ko-honk! Ko-honk!” they hail. 


In vain the force of icy spear 
Strikes prone the plumey shield, 
The harmless shafts are flung arear; 
They charge and sweep the field. 
‘‘Ko-honk! Ko-honk!” for war or 
peace; 
A challenge—an acclaim; 
The ringing cry adown the sky 
Rebukes all feeble aim. 


O, wondrous wingéd voyagers 
That need no loadstar’s ray— 
That scorn what Science boasts as hers 
To guide their perfect way— 
Before Phoenicia to the world 
Gave Oceanus’ keys 
Von syndic prow explored as now 
The far-off aerial seas. 


They pass to the horizon shoal: 
Unbind your sedgy breast, 
Oh, lonely waters of the Pole, 
And give the pilgrims rest! 
‘*Ko-honk!” No ancient prophet’s 
word 
Fell surer from his mouth. 
They have in train Spring’s welcome 
reign— 
Fair Empress of the South. 


Lavinia S. Goopwin. 








CRUISING ON THE GULF. 


HE devoted angler or sportsman 
has only to undertake the cruise 
to find that Florida waters are 
unrivaled for recreation and sport. 

Leaving Tampa, with provisions and ice 
for two weeks, we started down the 


coast in the Zz/zan. Our first stop was 
at Jew Fish Key, forty miles from port, 
where we caught our first fish. Our 
motto was, ‘‘ No catch-’em no eat-’em.” 
Anchored close to the Key, which is 
covered with mangroves, we caught 
sheep’s-head and groupers as fast as we 
could bait. The growth of mangroves 
is very dense, and when once fouled it 
is useless to try to get loose. The only 
remedy is to cut the line and start again, 
using a little more precaution. 

From this point we followed the 
coast inside the Keys, which protect it 
from the swell of the Gulf, passing the 
little town of Sarasota. This is a con- 
venient place for obtaining additional 
supplies, and the most delicious oysters 
may be had for a trifle. Then we sailed 
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through Sarasota Pass, out into the 
Gulf. To the lover of yachting noth- 
ing could be more beautiful than the 
sail from this point, along the coast, to 
Boco Grande—the main entrance to 
Charlotte Harbor—a distance of forty- 
five miles. We kept trolling line out, 
and now and then picked up a Spanish 
mackerel or a king fish, beautiful, game 
fellows, well worth the killing. Enter- 
ing Charlotte Harbor we worked along 
inside the Keys to St. James City, thirty- 
five miles farther south. Going down 
the harbor we passed numerous fisher- 
ies inhabited by Spaniards and Conks, 
their houses, or shanties, made entirely 
of palmetto leaves, adding not:a little to 
the picturesque scene. 

At St. James we stopped for a short 
time, buying extra supplies and heavy 
tackle for jew fish, tarpon and shark. 
Although this class of tackle is very ex- 
pensive at St. James, it is much stronger 
and better adapted to the fishing than 
stuff bought elsewhere. After leaving 
St. James we crossed the bay, five 
miles, to Senabel Island light-house, 
and prepared for a big day’s fishing. 
Sheep’s-head swarm around the gov- 
ernment dock in thousands and they 
bite viciously at any bait. They are 
very strong pullers, and it is excellent 
sport playing a five or six pounder. 
We caught about a hundred, averaging 
four pounds each, just as fast as we 
could unhook them. In the meantime 
the shark lines were out, and we had 
rare fun with shark and jew fish. Once 
there was a fish on each line at the 
same time, and it took the united 
strength of the party to land them. 
One was a jew fish, weighing one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, and the other a 
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shovel-mouthed shark, weighing one 
hundred and seventy-five pounds. The 
jew fish is very short and heavy, with an 
excessively large head. When hooked 
in deep water it will tow a small boat 
a long distance before tiring, but we did 
not have a chance at a jew fish cruise. 

In time we wearied of our sport and 
again worked through one of the passes 
out into the Gulf, and kept moving 
south untN we reached Naples. On 
the way we passed through a shoal of 
devil fish, and had great sport shooting 
into them with arifle. When wounded, 
they would throw themselves partly out 
of water, sending the spray flying high 
in the air. We brought the yacht about 
many times in quick succession, so as to 
approach more closely to them, and as 
the wind was strong the excitement 
was intense. Some of the fish passed 
very close to the boat and raised out of 
the water, flooding the deck. 

Naples, the only town in Florida sit- 
uated directly on the coast proper, has 
a most beautiful sloping beach, two or 
three hundred feet wide, covered with 
the finest shells. The surf is simply 
grand. The bather is not chilled on 
entering the water, as on the Atlantic 
coast, for it is warm, and the air is per- 
fectly dry and exhilarating. If this 
beach were only more accessible, it 
would rapidly attain popularity and de- 
velop into one of the most fashionable 
resorts in the country. A few houses 
and a hotel form the little town. 

Naples was originally laid out by 
General Cierro Gorda Williams and W. 
B. Haldeman, of Louisville, both of 
whom have handsome cottages on the 
beach and entertain right royally. The 
General is famous as a story teller. 
Speaking of turtle eggs, he said that last 
spring, early in May, when he was sit- 
ting on his veranda facing the Gulf, 
an immense turtle crawled along the 
beach, made straight for his gate and, 
pushing it open, came in. It looked as 
though she was coming up the steps, 
but she turned aside and, after making 
a hole in the sand, settled down. With 
the assistance of his man the General 
turned her over and took from under 
her one hundred and seventy eggs. 
Cutting her open he took out fourteen 
hundred more, all varying in size from 
a pea to a hen’s egg. 
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About Naples are cocoanuts and pine- 
apple groves. Back in the piney woods, 
not more than two miles from the town, 
one can always find deer, and quail are 
very numerous. Farther back, on the 
swamps, all the varieties of Florida 
game can be had in abundance. 

From Naples we turned north, home- 
ward bound, stopping at Big Hickory 
Pass, midway between Naples and 
Senabel. We put tackle together and 
made a good catch of red fish, trout 
and sheep’s-head. From here we sailed 
for Punta Rassa, across the San Carlos 
bay from Senabel and St. James City. 
Punta Rassa possesses what may be 
termed the home of the tarpon fisher. 
The cable station and United States 
customs office are here, and Captain 
Schultz is Lord High Everything. Mr. 
Wood, of New York, the famous tar- 
pon fisher, makes his headquarters 
here every year for a month or so, and 
also Senator Matt Quay, who is an 
enthusiastic tarpon fisher and can tell 
tarpon stories as well as catch the fish. 

The following is one: ‘I had 
Ben Sooy with me to help manage 
the gaff and keep an eye on the 
negro boy who managed the boat. 
Just before sunset, with a lot of 
new lines rigged by Krider, we an- 
chored on my favorite spot. The wa- 
ter was only four feet deep, for the 
tarpon always bites best where it is so 
shallow that one usually sees the fish 
before he takes the bait. I carefully 
put on the mullet myself and made the 
cast from the sail-boat, far out in the 
river. Not six minutes had elapsed 
when, not ten feet from my boat, below 
the glassy surface of the river, a 
magnificent tarpon appeared directly 
above the mullet bait. Then I knew 
the fun was to begin. There was a 
sudden swirl in the water, and Ben 
Sooy and the negro came near tumbling 
into the river from sheer excitement. 
Seizing my supple and bending rod, I 
pulled off and gave the running fish 
some thirty feet of slack line, and then, 
when my line was taut, I gave a sudden 
twist to my wrist and made a good 
strike. There was a mighty leap, the 
sheen of silver was in the air, a fierce 
toss of the head, like that of a wild 
Texas steer, and whiz went my big 
reel. I stood up in the boat, with my 
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hand on the reel, and told the negro to 
paddle for his life to help the fish pull 
the boat. Every five minutes the tar- 
pon repeated his evolutions, shaking his 
broad jaws to dislodge the barb each 
time he jumped. But he was securely 
hooked, and I quietly enjoyed his excit- 
ing rushes and enormous leaps out of 
the water, giving him plenty of line. 
I was wearing out the monster fast and 
I felt glad. But stop; fifty feet away 
I noticed a huge fin cutting the still 
water like the bow of a steam yacht. 
It was a shark. The tarpon knew at 
once that a new danger threatened him. 
He shot ahead like a streak of summer 
lightning, but stopped for exhaustion, 
and I pulled him gently toward me. 
The shark, intent on a full supper, cir- 
cled swiftly round both boat and fish. 
I had chills myself, for,as the big fel- 
low darted under our boat, I saw that 
his spotted back measured about four- 
teen feet. He doubled, prepared to 
play the same trick. I yelled to Ben: 
‘Strike him with the oar in the jaw.’ 
And Ben struck him a powerful blow 
that made him swerve, but only for an 
instant. I pulled the tarpon to the 
boat’s side and told Ben to shoot the 
shark with the revolver and then to get 
the gaff. But he was rattled and never 
thought of his gun. The tarpon acted 
as if crazy with fear, and did his best to 
get away from both enemies, but it 
was too late. I had the fish within ten 
feet of the skiff, and he came belly up, 
bleeding at the gills plentifully. The 
big man-eater darted forward like an 
arrow. There was a_ splash—more 
blood on the water—the tarpon was 
lifted clear out of the river, and the 
spot where a live fish had been was 
crimson. The negro boy danced and 
yelled: ‘Well, boss, if I ever afore 
seed anything like dat.’ The shark 
disappeared. I pulled in, feeling a 
dead weight on my line, and brought up 
the head of a tarpon that would have 
weighed one hundred and forty pounds. 
There was nothing to say.” 

After spending a day about Punta 
Rassa and the mouth of the Caloos- 
ahatchee River, we started north again 
to make the last station on our cruise, 
Little Gasparilla Pass, or Boco Neva, as 
it is sometimes called. This is, perhaps, 
the greatest fishing spot in the world. 
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A narrow pass extends inside one of the 
Keys for a mile, then suddenly turns 
into the Gulf. When the tide is run- 
ning in or out, this pass is like a torrent, 
and it is at such times, and especially 
on flood tides, that the fish bite most 
ravenously. The tide runs in and out 
every six hours. During one flood tide 
we caught fifty-nine fish with rod and 
reel, some weighing as high as eighteen 
pounds, while, with the shc-k lines, we 
landed five sharks of over one hundred 
pounds each, and a sword fish twelve 
feet long. The variety of fish in these 
waters seemsendless. One doesn’t know 
whether his bait will be taken by a min- 
now or a whale, but one is always sure 
of something. In the catch referred to 
above, there were fourteen varieties. 

At the mouth of the pass, where the 
current is strongest, excellent blue fish- 
ing may be had, with an occasional 
strike from a crevalia, a very beautiful 
and gamey specimen of the finny tribe. 
This is truly the angler’s ideal retreat, 
where practically unlimited sport awaits 
him, in an out-of-the-way place, with 
hardly a vestige of humanity within 
fifty miles. 

All along this coast can be found the 
finest kind of shell and sand beach, with 
a never ceasing swell from the Gulf. 
The water is not more than four or five 
feet deep, even half a mile from the 
shore, and very warm and safe for bath 
ing, but one must constantly be on the 
alert for sharks. ‘The shores are cov- 
ered with the most beautiful shells, in 
endless variety of forms and colors, and 
south of Naples coral is mingled with 
the shells. Most of the fancy shells sold 
in the North come from this district. 

In this country oysters grow on trees. 
All the Keys which line this coast are 
covered with a very heavy growth of 
mangrove, which differs from other 
trees in having as many branches grow- 
ing downward to the water as grow 
upward. The lower branches grow 
straight down and form new roots below 
the water. The mass is so dense that 
it is almost impenetrable, and many of 
the branches are broken off just below 
the surface of the water. To these the 
oysters cling in bunches. We cut off 
branches with as many as fifty attached. 
They are not, however, fine eating, like 
those found in among the Keys, where 
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the water is about three or four feet 
deep at low tide. At one point we dis- 
covered a fine bed of oysters, about the 
size of blue points, but far more luscious. 
Our captain said he did not like oysters 
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very well, but when he and the commo- 
dore got a bowl of vinegar, a plate of 
salt and two bushels of oysters between 
them, the sight would have shaken most 
men’s confidence in his veracity. 


IT IS NOT ALL FISHING TO FISH. 
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KURRA 


LONG the entire six hundred miles 
of Baluchistan coast line,which 
stretches northward from Kur- 
rashee, there is only one tree, a 

sickly, stunted-looking thing, near the 
telegraph station of Gwadar, which 
serves as a landmark to native craft and 
a standing joke to the English sailor. 
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SHES (INDIA) TO SHIRAZ (PERSIA). 


With this solitary exception, not 2 
trace of vegetation exists along the en- 
tire sea-board from the Indian to the 
Persian frontier, and it was only occa- 
sionally, at long intervals, that a mud- 
hut showed that the country had the 
sparsest sprinkling of inhabitants. The 
steep, rocky cliffs, with their sharp, 
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spire-like summits rising almost per- 
pendicularly out of the biue sea, are 
typical of the desert wastes inland. 
The heat was stifling. There was not 
a breath of air stirring, not a ripple on 
the smooth, oily sea, and the sides of 
the ship cracked and blistered in the 
fierce, blinding sunshine. And this, too, 
in the mid-winter month of February. 
At length we pass from the Sea of 
Oman into the Persian Gulf under the 
headland of Josk, where a Seepoy garri- 
son and Indo-European telegraph office 
mark the continuation of British rule 
beyond India into the very realm of the 
**King of Kings.” For if the Caspian 


has become a Russian, the Persian Gulf 
has become an ‘‘ English” lake, where 
3ritish 


the practical supremacy of the 
consuls is never challenged. 


WORLD TOUR AWHEEL. 





A SURE SIGN OF THE ORIENT-—RUINS! 
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A shamal, or north-west wind, follow- 
ing on the sirocco which had accom- 
panied us up the Gulf, was lashing the 
shallow waters of the roadstead into 
reddish yeast as we let go anchor oppo- 
site busnire, the most important seaport 
of Persia and the present terminus of 
the most frequented highway on the 
Iromain plateau. Vessels drawing more 
than ten feet can not approach the town 
nearer than three miles, so that we 
were obliged to employ a smaller craft 
round the headland. 

Bushire is one of those cities where 
‘*distance lends enchantment to the 
view.” This, however, is soon dissipated 
on closer acquaintance, for Bushire is 
indescribably filthy. The streets as we 
entered them seemed to be mere alleys, 
seven or eight feet broad, knee-deep in 
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dust or mud, through which a string of 
asses were slowly wending their way, 
laden with skin-bags of water filled at 
some distant well. 

Were it five thousand miles away, 
Bushire, as I afterward learned, could 
scarcely be less like Persia than it is. 
It has but one characteristic in common 
with the other cities of Iran—its ruins. 
Although of no antiquity, dating, in 
fact, only from the time of Nadir Shah, 
who founded a naval station on this 
site, Bushire is rich in these. Most of 


‘‘THERE WAS NOT A VESTIGE OF 


the houses are of a soft, crumbling 
stone, full of shells; some of brick and 
plastered mud; but all are white- 
washed. In fact the whiteness of the 
houses and their Moorish architecture 
impart to Bushire a strong resemblance 
to an Arabian city, and the large mix- 
ture of Arabs among the native popu- 
lation of the city goes far toward carry- 
ing out this illusion. 

During the few days spent in prepara- 
tion for the wheel journey to the Persian 
capital I was enabled to acquire some- 
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thing more than a passing acquaintance 
with this principal Persian port. The 
noticeable features of the city are the so- 
called wind-towers, which project shaft- 
like above the house-tops, and divert 
the scanty passing breeze of summer 
into the otherwise stifling hovels. It is 


these wind-towers, they say, that in 
time gave rise to the modern wind-mill. 
The city is cool and pleasant enough in 
winter time, but in summer the stench 
from open drains and cesspools becomes 
unbearable, and Europeans (of whom 


VEGETATION.” (p. 785.) 
there are thirty or forty) remove ex masse 
to Sabsabad, a country place eight or 
ten miles off. The natives in the mean- 
time live as best they can, and epidem- 
ics of cholera and diphtheria are of 
yearly occurrence. Nearly every third 
person met in the street suffers from 
ophthalmia in some shape or other— 
the effect of the dust and glare, for 
there is no shade in or about the city. 
The British Residency is a large, 
rambling building, all verandahs, pas- 
sages and court yards, faces the sea on 
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‘hree sides, and catches the slightest 
breath of air that may be stirring in hot 
weather. From here may be seen the 
Persian navy at anchor, represented by 
one small gunboat, the Persepolis. This 
toy of the Shah was built by a German 
firm in 1885, and cost the government 
over $140,000. She has never moved 
since her arrival. Her bottom is now 
covered with coral and shells, her screw 
stuck hard and fast, while the four steel 
Krupp guns which she mounts are rusty 
and useless. 

By the 13th of February my arrange- 
ments were completed, and the eight 
hundred miles’ journey to Teheran was 
begun. I was to follow the regular 
caravan route through Shiraz, Ispahan 
and Kum, a part of which, through the 
efforts of the British government, was 
now in the course of conversion into a 
traversable highway for wagon traffic. 

With her trans-Caucasus and Trans- 
caspian railways and her predominating 
influence at the Persian Court, Russia 
has become the successful rival of 
England in the northern Persian mar- 
kets, and heroic efforts must now be 
made to preserve at least the southern 
half of the country for British trade. It 
was also rumored that this same im- 
proved highway was to be used, in case 
of necessity, as the bed of an English 
railway. In view of present movements, 
it seems not improbable that Persia 
may some day be divided into a northern 
and southern section, with their respect- 
ive capitals on the Neva and the 
Thames. 

Heat, dust, swarms of flies and mos- 
quitoes and deep, heavy sand were some 
of the annoyances that beset my first 
day’s journey across the low torrid plain 
which here stretches from the Persian 
Gulf to the parallel mountain range. 
There was not a vestige of vegetation ; 
nothing but the brown, parched plain, 
lost, on the horizon seaward, in a series 
of mirages, ending, northward, ina chain 
of rocky, precipitous mountains. Save 
a single caravan-train near Rushab, the 
fort-like walls of Borazjun, and a large 
herd of gazelle seen on the far horizon 
during the afternoon, nothing occurred 
to break the monotony of my plodding. 

But this, I had been told, was not 
Persia, for the low-lying country border- 
ing on the Persian Gulf is, on account 
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of the similarity in its physical condi- 
tions, considered a part of Arabia. The 
land of Iran, they said, begins with the 
first mountain range. Surely it is not the 
Persia I had read of, and certainly not 
the one I had hoped to find. 

But I was not to be disappointed long. 
Before the close of the day I was wheel- 
ing through a land of green barley and 
cotton plains to the village of Dalaki, 
which itself lies at the base of the Kotal 
Doktar pass. 

A two thousand feet ascent, after a 
fifty-five-mile run through the heat 
and sand was not to be thought of, and 
my determination to stop for the night 
was further prompted by the importu- 
nities of two mensil keepers to patronize 
their respective mensi/s, or ‘‘ houses of 
rest.” They caught hold of either arm 
and almost pulled me off the wheel. 
My greatest surprise, however, was 
caused by the fact that they and the 
group of squalid villagers that had 
gathered round me evinced but little 
surprise at the advent of what they 
called the ‘‘ durzshca” (double wheel). 
This being the most frequented high- 
way in Persia, I had naturally inferred 
that the passage of foreigners was not 
of rare occurrence, but I fully expected 
some annoyance from the curiosity 
which the bicycle would attract. 
Evidently my trip through Persia, in 
this respect, was to be a pleasant dis- 
appointment. I had yet to learn that a 
Persian, even among the lowest classes, 
has almost complete control over his 
emotions and their muscular expression. 
I had also to discover, sometimes to my 
chagrin, that a pride in the past, if not 
the present, intelligence of Persia, is a 
distinctive trait in the Persiancharacter. 

The population of this certain village 
is noted, I was told, as being the fiercest 
and most lawless in southern Persia. 
I was, therefore, half prepared for 
something in the line of a midnight 
attack, but not from the quarter from 
which it came. Rest, in the otherwise 
comfortable inn, was out of the ques- 
tion on account of a ‘most abominable 
stench which came on at sunset and 
lasted through the night. So over- 
powering was it that toward midnight I 
was attacked by a severe vomiting and 
recurrence was had to my small medi- 
cine supply. It was not till next day 
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that I discovered the cause—rotten 
naphtha, which springsin large quantities 
from the ground all round the village. 
Curiously enough the smell is not ob- 
servable inthe day-time. On the even- 
ing before, just outside the village, my 
road had crossed a stream whose waters 
were almost green from the sulphur 
with which they were impregnated, 
while on the stagnant pools floated 
a bituminous scum. 

An ascent of two thousand feet the 
next morning, within a distance of 
fifteen miles, was only a foretaste of 
those appalling fofa/s, as the mountain 
passes are here called, which confronted 
me on my route to Shiraz, all of which, 
as I learned, could have been avoided 
by following more closely the channels 
of the rivers instead of cutting at right 
angles over the intervening ridges. The 
Persian has not yet learned that the 
longest way round is sometimes the 
shortest way there. 

A Persian otal has been described 
as the kind of a mark that will be left 
by the impression of a corkscrew on 
the vertical side of a mountain. The 


felicity of this description struck me at 
once on reaching the Kotal-i-Mallu, or 


Cursed Pass. A causeway had at some 
time been built in zig-zags up the side 
of this ota/, and was in a comparatively 
good state of preservation. Its surface, 
however, was so slippery that it had 
prudently been abandoned by the cara- 
vans, which had worn a tortuous stair- 
way alongside of it. From my own ex- 
perience up its thousand feet or more, 
I should think its name of ‘‘ Cursed ” 
was given by some ascending, rather 
than descending, wayfarer. 

A slight fall from the summit brought 
me into the plain of Khisht, which 
was now decked in the vegetation of 
very early spring; but to show at what 
opposite poles the seasons stand in 
Persia, it is interesting to note the ex- 
perience of acertain Frenchman who 
was at Khisht in the summer of 1674. 
He found it so hot, he reports, that he 
spent the whole day in the river, where 
he was surrounded by hundreds of fish, 
who nosed him all over, and were so 
tame that he caught as many as he 
pleased with his hands. (The fish part 
of this story has at least the veil of an- 
tiquity to shield it.) 
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Across the plains of Khisht, then 
along the Shapur river, and I am again 
confronted by the second of the noto- 
rious natural ‘stairways between the 
sea and Shiraz, the Kotal-i-Kamarig. 
It is in some respects the mos~ >Derilous 
of the four ota/s, there being a sheer 
drop of 1,200 feet in a distance of less 
than a mile, and the track being so nar- 
row in parts that an up-coming can- 
not pass a down-going mule without it- 
self going over the precipice. It ap- 
pears to be a rough-hewn staircase, 
for the hoofs of generations of mules 
have worn deep indentations at regular 
intervals into the rock. Shouldering 
my wheel and baggage I clambered up, 
in nervous apprehension lest I should 
meet with some descending beast of 
burden, for I should then have been 
obliged to retrace my perilous steps. 

This was one of the many places 
throughout my journey where the rela- 
tions between my trusty steed and my- 
self were rather ignominiously reversed. 
It was tacitly understood, however, at 
the beginning, that either one was to 
carry the other whenever occasion re- 
quired. 

This rugged pass takes its name from 
the village Kamarig, which lies just at 
the foot of its northern approaches, 
where a few date palms wave their 
plumes above its miserable hovels. 
There is a Telegraph Rest-house here 
with a bala-haneh. This is the name 
of a one-room box-like structure, built 
on the roof a one-story house, with the 
front portion projecting some distance 
over the eaves. From the similarity in 
its name and construction I have 
often since wondered if this was not 
the precursor of the English da/cony. 

It was here that I spent a memorable 
night while enjoying the hospitality of 
the English telegraph clerk. This is 
one of that series of stations placed at 
regular intervals along the Indo-Euro- 
pean telegraph line, which, by cable to 
Bushire and an iron pole line through 
Persia and Russia, connect India with 
Europe. AsI sat that evening in the 
lonely station-house, far removed from 
any civilization, we could hear the Indian 
and Australian news ticking through to 
London. When the wires are not other- 
wiseemployed, theyareused byneighbor- 
ing operators forchatting and gossiping. 
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‘‘T hope you will sleep well,” said my 
host, as he led me to my night quarters, 
looking out upon the mountain peaks 
just above us and gleaming white 
in the moonlight. ‘‘ By the way, 
I forgot to tell you we usually have ai 
earthquake about sunrise, but don’t let 
it disturb you. The shocks have been 
very slight lately, and it’s sure not to 
last long,” he added, as he caln!v closed 
the door and left me to my sluinbers. 

Iam not particularly nervous, but to 
be suddenly aroused from sieep by a 
loud crash, as if the house were falling 
about one’s ears; to see, in the gray 
dawn, brick walls bending to and fro 
like reeds, floors heaving like the deck 
of a ship, windows rattling, doors bang- 
ing, with an accompaniment of women 
and children screaming as if the end of 
the world had come, is calculated to 
arouse in the boldest man a little uneasi- 
I must confess to a feeling of that 
kind when, about 6 a. M. the following 
morning, the foregoing phenomena 
took place. As prophesied, it did not 
last long—eight or ten seconds at most, 
which seemed to mean hour. A low, 
rumbling noise, like distant thunder, 
accompanied the shock. It seemed to 
come from the very bowels of the 
earth. 

‘We have them every day,” said my 
host at breakfast, placidly, ‘‘but one 
gets used tothem.” He was obliged to 
acknowledge, however, that the morn- 
ing’s shock was ‘‘a little sharper than 
usual.” It was sharp enough, I after- 
ward learned, to send all the people of 
Kamarig running out of their homes 
into the street. Common as the ‘‘ Z72/- 
Zillah” isin these parts, the natives are 
terrified whenever a_ shock occurs. 
The great Shiraz earthquake some 
years ago, when over a thousand lost 
their lives, is still fresh in their minds. 

A few hours later I was skimming 
over the Kazerun plain toward the 
city of that name, with the famous 
ruins of Shapur lying some distance off 
to my left. The air was warm and 
balmy as I approached the city, and 
presently the stately crown of date- 
palms clustering in the distance re- 
vealed a spectacle unlike anything I 
had so far seen in Persia. Surrounded 
by fields of tobacco and maize, the city 
is neatly laid out and presents a cheer- 


ness. 
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ful appearance, the buildings being 
of white stone instead of the everlast- 
ing baked mud and clay. Kazerun is 
noted both for its oranges and its mules. 

At the farther end of the Kazerun 
plain, toward the rugged Kotal-i-Dokh- 
ter, at the foot of the pass in a recess 
of the mountain side, is a favorite camp- 
ing-ground of the Mamasenni tribes, 
who were formerly inveterate robbers, 
but who now eke out a pastoral exist- 
ence on the adjacent plain. 1 wheeled 
straight into the midst of their goats’- 
hair tents, which were pitched under the 
cliff. The children ran with fright, and 
the women, who were unveiled, stopped 
their work in wonder. In answer to 
my request for a drink they brought 
some very acceptable milk. I noticed 
that these nomads had a very peculiar 
method of hiving honey. The hives 
consisted of a number of earthen- 
ware jars or cylinders, laid side by side 
and covered with a thatch of thorns. 
The entrance was through a small aper- 
ture in the earthenware plate with 
which the pipe was closed. The honey 
I tasted was excellent. 

A hideous ascent, known to fame or 
infamy as the  Kotal-i-Dokhter, or 
Pass of the Maiden, was now before me. 
Though bad enough by nature, man 
has stepped in to make it worse. In 
many places the road has been artifici- 
ally paved with huge boulders, but the 
soil has long since been washed out 
from between them and the blocks now 
stand out like isolated reefs in the sea. 

I do not know if the Dokhter (the 
same word as the English daughter) is 
allied to ‘‘Old Woman”—the name of 
the next pass I encountered; but, from 
the strong family likeness between the 
pair, I feel justified in assuming the 
relationship. The ascent of the latter 
is up a path which resembles a Rocky 
Mountain torrent-bed, minus only the 
torrent. Less than haif way up the 
‘‘Old Woman” is situated the caravan- 
serai of Mian Kotal (or Mid-Pass), over- 
looking an extensive valley, sown with 
dwarf oaks. It is, I am told, one of the 
finest in Persia, being built entirely of 
stoneand marble. It was built by Persia’s 
greatest ruler, Shah Abbas, and has no 
doubt afforded rest and shelter to many 
a weary mule and cursing muleteer 
since traveling days began. 
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By R. G Taber. 


(CONCLUDED. ] 


OR a short mid-summer outing I 
do not know of any better local- 
ity than the country about Alta- 
guyivivik, midway up the coast. 

The mail steamer calls at Aillik, a con- 
veniently located settlement at the foot 
of the mountains and formerly a post of 
the Hudson Bay Company. There are 
several resident families of Esquimaux 
here, who speak fairly good English, 
and any of whom would make accept- 
able guides, particularly an exception- 
ally good hunter named Lucy, who was 
one of the Esquimaux exhibited at the 
World’s Fair. 

A small stream falls into Aillik Bay 
from which, one afternoon in July, I 
took thirty-seven trout, the smallest of 
which tipped the scales at two pounds 
and the largest at three and a quarter. 

The Labrador trout are very notional 
and the only fly that would tempt them 
that day was a number four ‘‘ Dark 
Montreal.” 

After landing my biggest fish, which 
cost me half an hour of vigorous work 
to kill, I made a score of casts without 
arise. I had turned away, with the in- 
tention of trying the next whirlpool, 


and my flies were idly trailing along 
behind me, when, with a jerk which 
nearly caused me to lose my balance in 
the rapid current, a large salmon struck 
and spun the line out down-stream, the 
full length of my hundred yards, before 
I could pull myself together sufficiently 
to put on an extra drag. There was a 
momentary shock as the end of the line 
was reached, and then I wound in my 
tackle, to find it parted at the knot 
which spliced the leader. 

The pools are half a mile up-stream 
and are not reached by salt water, yet 
itis only on a rising tide that good 
sport can be had there. At the mouth 
of the stream is an inexhaustible bed of 
clams, or ‘‘cocks and hens,” as_ the 
fishermen are wont to call them. 

The summit of Altaguyivivik, shining 
white, is distant a dozen miles or there- 
abouts, and upon the elevated plateaux 


and in the valleys on its slopes the 
reindeer may be found, the whole year 


round. Not in immense droves of 
thousands, such as visit the shores fur- 
ther north at certain times each year, 
but in herds, or families, of half a 
dozen each. It is also good hunting 
ground for bear, the white fox, and the 
large Arctic wolf, which is fully twice 
the size of the timber wolf of Wisconsin. 

At Davis Inlet I saw a magnificent 
wolf pelt of a rich, dark brown color, 
measuring over nine feet in length. I 
am indebted to Mr. Swaffield, the com- 
pany’s factor there, for an account of 
its capture, which illustrates the 
strength and ferocity of these animals. 

He was awakened in the early morn- 
ing by a commotion among his dog 
teams, and, thinking they were indulg- 
ing in one of their customary frays, 
which sometimes seriously injure a 
number of the participants, he seized a 
cudgel and rushed out to put a stop to it. 

It was barely light enough for him to 
make out the struggling mass of growl- 
ing and yelping canines, which were 
engaged within a stone’s throw of his 
house, and it was not until he was in the 
midst of them that he discovered the 
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cause of the disturbance. In the centre 
of the throng a panting wolf was stand- 
ing, with crested mane and fiery eyes 
which showed no sign of fear. Below 
him lay the prostrate body of one 
of Swaffield’s best out-runners. The 
Esquimaux dogs arte plucky fight- 
ers and these returned again and again 
to the attack; but not one came within 
reach of the wolf’s ivory fangs without 
leaving a trail of blood upon the snow. 
The wolf paid no attention to Swaf- 
field's approach, and, realizing that he 
must not delay if he would prevent the 
crippling of his entire pack, he ran back 
for his Winchester. 
Although but afew 
moments elapsed, 
the wolf had slain 
another dog before 
his return. It re- 
quired _consider- 
able clubbing to 
drive the dogs 
away and prevent 
them from tearing 
the creature into 
pieces after it had 
been shot. 
Among the va- 
rieties of water- 
fowl which nest 
upon the islands 
about Aijillik, the 
most common are 
the puffins, auks, 
murres, and guil- 
lemots. The razor- 
bill, grebe, loon, 
shag, albatross, 
gannet, wigeon, 
pintail and black 
ducks are also to be found there. 
The student of geology will discover 
much that is worthy of investigation in 
the stratified Cambrian and Laurentian 
rocks, the columnar formation of the 
basaltic dykes, the numerous sulphuret 
bearing veins, and the shell-strewn 
beaches raised scores of feet above the 
level of the sea, for which the coast of 
Labrador is famous, and which are 
more perfect in this locality than at any 
other point. 
Among the 
mineral forms which have been found 
there may be mentioned topaz, beryl, 
amazon - stone, amethystine quartz, 
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chrysolite, gypsum, talc, mica, allanite, 
cuprite, chalco-pyrite, magnetite, lim- 
onite, pyrite and other forms of iron 
and copper. 

The Esquimaux at Aillik are Mora- 
vian converts and members of the mis- 
sion church at Hopedale. They are 
about the first pure Esquimaux to be 
met with on the coast, although there 
are mixed bloods in nearly all the bays 
beyond Cape North. At Hopedale one 
sees but a few faces bearing the Cau- 
asian imprint and at Nain the number 
is still less. 

The able-bodied natives at these sta- 
tions range about, 
during the sum- 
mer seasons, 
among the outer 
islands in search of 
the best fishing 
grounds, but on 
Sundays there isa 
gathering, from 
far and near, to 
attend the mission 
services. These 
are held at nine 
and eleven .in the 
morning, and at 
two, four and 
seven o'clock in 
the afternoon. 

Each service 
occupies from 
twenty minutes to 
half an hour. It 
usually consists of 
an opening hymn, 
a short prayer, 
another hymn, a 
verse or two 
from the Bible, again a hymn, a three 
minute exhortation, and a closing hymn, 
all rendered in the Esquimaux tongue. 

The majority of the congregation ap- 
pear in white cotton cassocks, trimmed 
with blue and red braid, and _ spotlessly 
clean for the occasion. The men are 
seated to the right of the altar and the 
women and children occupy the left 
side of the chapel, each entering and 
departing through separate doorways. 

The organist is a nativeand on church 
festivals, or other grand occasions, the 
organ is sometimes supplemented by a 
mixed orchestra of stringed instruments 
and horns, also manipulated by natives. 
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The hymns are opened by some hesi- 
tating, tremulous, female voice, which 
gives the first note or two entirely un- 
supported, Others gradually take up 
the refrain, and by the time the last 
line of the first verse reached the 
whole congregation is ex rapport. 

The sacrament of Holy Communion 
is administered three times a year, on 
Christmas, Easter Sunday, and a Sun- 
day in August set apart to commemo- 
rate the foundation of their church. 
The ceremony 


is 


is 
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Their eleemosynary character exempts 
them from the payment of duties to 
Newfoundland, and as the prices they 
obtain in trade are equal to, and in 
some cases exceed those obtained by 
the Company for similar goods, their 
profits are larger in proportion. 

I am not well informed as to the 
prices charged for merchandise, but I 
have had occasion to purchase a few 
supplies and quote the following from 
the bill which was rendered: Salt pork 

at 30 cents per 





simple and im- 
pressive. The con- 
secrated bread is 
passed and held in 
the open palm dur- 
ing the reading of 
the service, the 
congregation 
standing through- 
out. Upon the 
completion of the 
reading, it is par- 
taken of simultan- 
eously, and then 
each communicant 
salutes his neigh- 
bor, to the right 
and left, with a 
hand clasp and a 
kiss. After this, 
the wine is passed 
from hand to hand 
and all kneel and 
listen to a_ short 
but earnest prayer. 
The Esquimaux 
are very fond of 
music, and, _be- 
tween the services, 





pound; coarse 
brown sugar at 17 
cents per pound; 
ship bread at $6. 40 
per bag of 100 
pounds; butter at 
5ocents per pound; 
soap at 50 cents 
per bar; salt at 34 
cents per pound; 
nails at 10 cents 
per pound; candles 
at 15 cents per 
pound ; kerosene at 
50 cents per gallon. 
I was told that the 
goods were sold to 
me at prices con- 
siderably below the 
usual charges to 
the natives. 

The latter’s ac- 
count receives a 
credit of from 
$30.00 to $45. oofor 
a silver fox skin, 
according to its 
quality; $5.00 to 
$8.00 for a crossed 








mingling strains 
from violins, har- 
monicas and concertinas, rise from all 
points. 

The mission 
comfortable, warm and_ scrupulously 
clean; in striking contrast with the hab- 
itations of the natives, grouped about 
them without any regularity, and con- 
sisting of small, low, gloomy, damp, 
moss-covered huts, superlatively dirty 
and malodorous. 

The missionaries carry on an exten- 
sive trade and are brisk competitors with 
the Hudson Bay Company for the prod- 
ucts of the country, fish, fur and oil. 


buildings are roomy, 
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fox, and the same 
for otter; $2.00 for 
red and $1.50 for Arctic foxes; $12.00 
to $15.00 for white and $8.00 to $10.00 
for black bear skins; 20 cents each for 
seal skins; 15 cents for deer skins; $1.10 
per pair for first-class water-tight seal- 
skin boots; $2.40 to $2.80 per quintal 
for cod-fish; $4.00 to $5.00 per barrel 
for trout. 

The pernicious credit system, which 
has proved so disastrous in Newfound- 
land, is encouraged by both the missions 
and the Company. ‘The Esquimaux in 
the trade of each are taught that to 
dispose of any of their fish or fur to the 
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competitor is little less than stealing. 
A good many natives surreptitiously 
trade with both, but when a case of this 
kind comes to light the malefactor is 
punished by having his credit stopped. 
This may not appear a very severe 
penalty, but the serious consequences 
will be better appreciated when it is 
understood that these poor people are 
invariably in debt for nearly a year’s 
supplies, which have been advanced to 
them; they are never allowed a ionger 
credit than twelve months’ time; there 
are no traders to whom they can dispose 
of their catch, and a delinquent is con- 
demned to pay what he owes before he 
can obtain from the only available 
stores another pound of flour. 

During the summer months, exist- 
ence may be maintained upon the boun- 
tiful product of the sea; and, were he 
not by nature the most improvident of 
beings, he might, with industry, pre- 
serve a sufficient quantity of such food 
to insure his family against starvation 
for the winter period. But when the 
winter comes, burying the sea beneath 
six to seven feet of solid ice, it drives 
the game inland in search of food and 
shelter, and he has no recourse but to 
follow. With such scant supplies as 
friends or relatives may be prevailed 
upon to furnish, he pursues the roving 
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herds of deer, sets his traps for otter, 
bear and fox, relies for sustenance upon 
the precarious issues of the chase, and 
makes his home in hastily constructed 
igloos built of snow and ice. The 
‘¢ mountaineers,” as the Indians of the 
interior are called, have been his bitter 
foes for centuries. Although there has 
been no open warfare between the races 
since the Battle Island Massacre, the 
sullen Indians resent any intrusion 
upon their hunting grounds by their 
ancient enemies, and, when opportun- 
ity offers they ‘‘abate the nuisance” 
in their proverbially radical way. 
Another danger exists in the vicissitu- 
dinous climate. Added to the peril of 
storms and excessive cold, are the 
chances of a sudden thaw, which may, 
in a single day, devour the snow. It is 
upon the snow he must rely for shelter; 
but more than this, the snow alone en- 
ables him to overtake the game, and 
also to reach the coast again with his 
dogs and Komatik. 

The Esquimaux will tell you that 
each fall a number of families go ‘‘ into 
the land,” and that, be it from starva- 
tion, cold, exposure, the Indians, casu- 
alties, or a combination of causes, the 
number of those who return is often 
less than half of those who go. Ihe 
missing are seldom, if ever, heard from. 
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HE next 
island 
on our 
route 

was Terceira, 

and as the equi- 

noctial gales 

include the Azores in 

their boisterous em- 

brace, I was rocked 

once more in the ex- 

tremely wabbly cradle 

of the deep, and not 

: sorry that sleep oblit- 

erated the long night hours and pre- 

pared me to enjoy a brilliant morn- 

ing in a new scene. Terceira reckons 

itself a good many pegs above Ponta 

Delgada in various respects, and as 

regards natural position and _ scenic 

effect this cannot be gainsaid. The 

rising site, the handsome cathedral 

front, the fine obelisk surmounting 

an eminence on the right, and the 

backing of forest and mountain, 

present as striking an approach as the 

Azores can show. A few days can be 

very pleasantly spent awheel, and a 

good many miles of fair running on 

a good macadam road can be had by 

following the westward road. The Strada 

Real, leading into the heart of the island, 

has also an excellent surface, though 

rather a heavy incline. The streets of 

Angra itself are wide, and their paving is 
of squared sets. 

We left Terceira for Graciosa, an- 
other of the group, and on the morn- 
ing of October 11th I found my- 
self at anchor once more.  Graciosa 
boasts no harbor, and we lay about 
a mile off shore, opposite the little 


port of Santa Cruz, under brilliant 
sunshine and in a perfect calm; yet 
swinging from side to side over the 
huge north-westerly rollers of the mid- 
Atlantic in a style that made me quake 
for the security of my wheel. The 
crate, however, was well bestowed amid- 
ships on the lower deck, and an occasional 
inspection satisfied me that the machine 
was safe within its prison bars, and its 
angle of safety too big to be doubtful. 

The discharge of freight into the 
tumbling lighters alongside, and the 
ceaseless yelling and jabbering of their 
clumsy crews, recalled past experiences 
on the northwest African coast, when 
many a bale, and crate, and chest of 
tea have I seen take its last plunge into 
the gulf between the barge and the 
steamer’s side, when the perverse waves 
drove them apart just as the winch ran 
down and the sling slipped. Here, 
however, we escaped these disasters 
(though only by a hair’s breadth some- 
times). 

The efforts of Father Vulcan in pro- 
ducing strange crater-forms here and 
there and everywhere on its coast are 
of the deepest interest to the student of 
such matters, and tell a strange tale of 
the mighty volcanic throes that gave 
birth to the island. Fresh and fresh 
again came the succession of wondrous 
rock scenery, as we skirted around the 
northern barriers of the island. To 
leeward of the land we were in sheltered 
waters, and the four hours’ steam to 
San lIorge was quite summer sailing. 
About four o’clock I was called up to 
admire the approaching prospect. 
Ahead of us rose the long, uneven wall 
of the island of San Iorge, while over 
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and beyond it towered the mighty cone 
of Pico, the Teneriffe of the Azores. 
Although the general level of San Iorge 
is little less than three thousand feet 
above the sea, it is a mere garden-wall 
against the great volcano of the archi- 
pelago, which rises to considerably 
more than double that height. In fact, 
its appearance is, to my thinking, no 
less impressive than that of Teneriffe :t- 
self, though the latter summit is upward 
of four thousand feet higher still. But 
the Pico rises in one clear sweep upward 
from the ocean, and its even outline 
and crater-point afford one of the most 
remarkable examples of its kind. 

San lorge forms a huge rampart of 
nearly unbroken cliff, nowhere above 
three miles wide, but nearly thirty 
miles in length. Its plateau is largely 
cultivated, notwithstanding the continu- 
ous line of volcanic cones which forms 
its backbone. The northern promontory, 
Point Rosales, isa magnificent specimen 
of rock scenery. Vast and rugged 
detached masses stand out boldly 
amongst the waves, seamed and veined 
with bright red and brown strata in 
endless fantastic curves. One longs, 
again and again, to secure photographic 
views from many a point where only 
the calmest of seas and the most instan- 
taneous of plates will ever take them. 

The little port of Villa das Vellas, a 
few miles down the southern coast, is 
protected, as is the case with nearly all 
these bays, by a high secondary crater, 
covered with maize-fields nearly to the 
summit. Behind this the land sweeps 
down to the seain a sharp dip, on which 
stands the town. Anchorage was 
reached here just before nightfall. 

If the wheel-rider chooses to face the 
tremendous pull up from Villa das 
Vellas to the level of the road skirting 
San lorge, he will find many a good mile 
of excellent, though hilly road, dotted 
with dwellings nearly all the way, and 
if very adventurous, he will pursue it 
right down to Pontinha Point, the 
southern extremity of the island. But 
he must bear in mind that the whole of 
this lies a thousand feet above the sea. 

From San Iorge we sailed to Pico, 
one of the most interesting of the 
Azores. Like the rest of this remark- 
able group it owes its origin to volcanic 
forces; indeed Pico is still warm, 
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The depression is not a deep one; and 
only in summer there rises from it 
at times a slight steam-cloud, indicating 
that the inner heat is not yet dead. 
The mountain is of great interest phy- 
sically, as affording an illustration of 
what all the great caldeiras have prob- 
ably been in their time, including the 
‘*Seven Cities,” in St. Michael’s, the 
great peak of which was blown away 
only five centuries and a half ago. If 
the internal mysteries of Pico should 
ever develop a similar convulsion of 
sufficient power, it will doubtless leave 
behind it a ‘‘ basal wreck,” or mountain 
tring two or three miles in diameter, 
and containing secondary craters inside, 
exactly on the model of many others 

The whole circuit of the island. 
(about seventy miles round) is_ well 
populated and very productive; the 
Pico wines and cheeses having a spe- 
cial reputation. 

Like the other islands, Pico possesses 
a road material from which one may 
almost say it would be difficult ot to 
make a good road, and if road repairs 
were kept up as actively as the roads 
deserve, the excursion round Pico by 
cycle could hardly be equaled any- 
where; as it is, capital runs may be 
made either north or south from Mag- 
dalena; at any rate as far as San 
Antonio on one _ coast, and San 
Mattheus on the other. The coast 
scenery is frequently most interesting, 
and the coast villages and towns always 
the best. The great feature of a vol- 
canic country in relation to roads is the 
porous and absorbent character of the 
material. Even in the badly tended 
country roads, where puddles and 
water-holes are plenty after rain, mud 
is an exceptional thing. This is nota- 
bly the case in Pico, where, the whole 
island being one vast cone, the water is 
drained seaward on all sides. Indeed, 
there are still on Pico one or two real 
hot corners, unknown to fame, yet like 
the Furnas itself, natural wonders. 

The first of Pico’s ‘‘hot corners” is 
one which goes by the name of Caldeira 
Velha, or the Old Caldeira; it seethes and 
foams away in its eternal solitude, ina 
secluded nook at the head of a steep 
wooded ravine on the north, about half 
way between the coast town of Ribeira 
Grande and the central mountains of the 
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‘‘Lake of Fire.” On arriving at the hos- 
telry of the beaming Senhora Catarina, 
after a delicious sunrise ride, I saw the 
machine safely bestowed in her /oja—a 
ground-floor apartment serving the 
joint purposes of cellar, stable and 
laborers’ bedroom. The key was 
turned upon it in the presence of the 
usual gathering of onlookers, and the 
usual endless mutterings of dborrach’, 
borrach’, and after breakfast I started 
for the Caldeira. 

It was on this ride that I first noticed 
the wild canary, whose familiar song 
blends the Azorian forest with some 
home drawing-room. There is a favor- 
ite nook on this upland road for 
these songsters; and almost every 
passer-by will be attracted to it by the 
perfect little gem of a waterfall which 
heads the glen. You can descend by a 
rough bank from the road and stand 
beside the stream on a natural grass- 
plat, when you will find yourself in 
Dame Nature’s own aviary. The whole 
arrangement of tree, rock and foliage 
seems specially designed to furnish an 
exquisite scrap photograph; and when 
you have taken one (as you cannot fail 


to do if the means are at hand) you will 
feel inclined to bivouac on this charm- 
ing spot for lunch. Yet, look up to your 
right at that rough bank you have just 


descended. Is that steam rising from 
the rocks? Is it possible that even this 
fraction of a paradise can be a ‘‘hot 
corner” too? It is even so; and very 
singular is the manner in which the 
vein of subterraneous heat crops up at 
this one point, as if to remind us that 
the fairest spot on earth yet rests upon 
the nether fires. There is nothing else 
within miles to suggest the presence of 
voleanie agency; in fact it would be 
difficult to picture a more complete 
scene of rural tranquillity. And yet 
along that one grassy bank at the road- 
side there are half a dozen little clefts 
where an inquisitive hand prying after 
botanical specimens may find itself sud- 
denly scalded, as if held at the spout of 
a kettle. Who can guess the strange 
ramifications of these channels from the 
great brew-house of the earthquake 
which permeate the depths, and stretch 
an arm here and a finger there to meet 
the daylight ? 

After another mile or so of gradual 
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ascent the path steepens, and ascending 
through another lovely bit of woodland, 
follows a nearly level course across a cul- 
tivated ridge leading to the foot of the 
great mountain buttresses of the Lagoa 
do Fogo. Instead of facing these rougher 
inclines, we bear to the right for another 
half mile to where the track enters the 
pine wood. Here it winds along among 
ferns and undergrowth; the bed of the 
ravine below rising rapidly to meet it. 
The scene might be one in Yorkshire 
or Cumberland; we have already for- 
gotten to associate it with anything 
different; when suddenly the light 
movement of the summer air carries 
across our nostrils a whiff of something 
which instantly recalls the Valley of the 
Furnas. It is thé peculiar, steamy, sul- 
phurous effluvium, the origin of which 
is so unmistakable. Through the trees 
ahead a white mist floats upwards, and 
a few yards further on the path termin- 
ates at the rocky bed of the stream that 
meanders down from the head of the 
ravine. Just across it, and walled in 
with lofty and romantic rocks covered 
with vegetation, is an open space of 
whitish soil, surmounted by a low bit of 
rough stone wall. Crossing towards 
this, we ascend a few steps and stand on 
the brink of a square basin full to the 
brim of white, turbid water, boiling and 
seething like a huge cauldron. There 
is no outlet from this extraordinary 
pool, and yet its level never changes, 
and the furious ebullition from the vent 
at its centre, which one might suppose 
to be discharging hundreds of gallons a 
minute, never ceases day or night, from 
year’s end to year’s end, to keep up its 
activity. At a point on the bank, out- 
side the pool, there comes up between 
the stones a steam-jet hissing like a 
safety-valve. It is curious to find that, 
notwithstanding all this fuss and fizzle, 
the water of the pool, though too hot to 
bear the hand in, is not actually at the 
boiling point. The violent boiling seems 
to be kept up by a discharge of hot 
gases from below, which force their 
way through the water‘and pass away 
with the cloud of steam. The presence 
of this large volcanic vent at a point 
where the surroundings have so little in 
keeping with it, gives the spot a unique 
character among ‘‘hot corners.” The 
precipitous ravine above is magnificently 
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wooded; and though its mountain 
masses run up into the immediate 


neighborhood of the ‘‘ Fire Lake” itself, 
there is no further sign to be found of 
the eruptive forces there. 

One more glimpse of it, however, is 
obtained in a parallel ravine about a 
mile eastward, where the action is much 
more subdued. This spot, presumably 
on account of the baths built there, and 
the quaint little hamlet which has 
sprung up around them, is known as 
The Caldeiras, in contra-distinction to its 
more secluded neighbor. It is reached 
by a road branching off from that which 
we have just followed to the Caldeiras 
Velha, just outside the town, and fol- 
lowing the other bank of the ‘ river.” 
The distance is somewhat further—about 
four miles; and the road passes through 
a similar class of scenery, always 
ascending, until it opens suddenly upon 
a miniature village, in one of the most 
retired spots where humanity ever found 
a habitation. The Caldeiras consists of 
two large tanks, or enclosures with low 
stone walls, containing sulphurous water 
of a peculiar blue tint, and not more 
than twelve or cighteen inches in depth, 
the bottom being a white mud, with 
sundry groups of funnel-shaped holes, 
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through which bubbles of gas are always 
rising to the surface. There are also 
two or three cavities in the rock adja- 
cent, where an audible blurting and 
sputtering of warm, dirty water goes 
on 7m perpetuo, The water is carried 
off in channels and pipes to supply the 
baths, in a long, low building at the 
side of the ravine. They are said to be 
frequented at certain seasons; but at 
the period of my visit I should say the 
whole place was following the example 
of the volcanic fires, and going to sleep. 
Nevertheless it is a lovely spot, and well 
worth the ramble, even if one does not 
indulge in a bath of the warm, soapy- 
feeling sulphur water, prized so highly 
by the Portuguese for their chronic 
rheumatism. All the surrounding 
scenery of these mountain fastnesses is 
beautiful in the extreme; and the wheel- 
man will miss a treat if he fails to 
make his way about a quarter of a mile 
further into the splendid wooded ravine, 
containing two fine cascades, known as 
the ‘Salto Cabrito and the Salto Luiz 
d’Aquiar. The photographer may well 
feel puzzled where not to set up his 
camera, so many and varied are the 
tempting points of view in all direc- 
tions. 


PADDLING A PIPANTI IN HONDURAS. 


By B. W. Perry. 


S the first 
light 
ofdawn 
filtered 

through the 
foliage we sat 
in our pipanti 
floating beside 
the flat rock 
that is the em- 
barcadero, at 
the junction of 
the Rio Blanco and the Cuyumel. The 
last words of parting had been spoken, 
the paddles dipped into the water, and 
the women began a mournful refrain. 
Our last day of canoeing on the Cuyu- 
mel was well begun. 

We soon reached a rapid—and we 
came to rapids often that day. Once I 
would have stepped carefully from the 





“anoe to some convenient stone, and 
picked my way daintily from boulder to 
boulder with great painstaking that 
my feet should not be wet. I am 
wiser now, and when I come to a rapid 
in a Honduras river, or want to make a 
landing in any Central American waters, 
I step overboard as soon as the boat 
grounds. 

Once I wore leathern shoes, and they 
soon became hard and cracked with the 
wetting and drying, and the stitching 
wore out, and the soles were torn off by 
rough scoria. Then I tried shoes of 
thick buckskin with sole-leather bot- 
toms, when wading often in the streams. 
These did very well until one day I left 
the woods and took to the saddle, Rid- 
ing in the dry air of the sunny moun- 
tains, hours in advance of my baggage, 
those buckskin shoesshrunkandstiffened, 
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and the soles shortened, and I dreamed 
vivid day drearns of times when the 
Holy Inquisition used Christian argu- 
ments that pinched the toes and crushed 
the thumbs of heretics. Now I bless 
the man who invented canvas shoes 
with good rubber soles. They come 
tono harm from a wetting, the soles 
stick well to smooth rock or slippery 
log, and they shrink but little. In 
canoe, in saddle, or on a tramp they 
have all the good and none of the bad 
qualities of buckskin moccasins. 

At the head of one of the many rapids 
up which the heavy fipanti was dragged 
that day, stood a boulder, its top some 
two feet out of water. A fringe of 
grass and small bushes grew against one 
side, and the river softly lapped against 
the other. On this stone I stood to 
wait until the portage should be made. 
Juliana came up with a rubber bag 
filled with my clothing, and set it down 


against the grassy fringe of the boulder. 


Then she remarked softly: 

‘* Mira, sefior; el serpiente-” 

I did look. As the serpent drew its 
slow length from the bush and grass, 
and quietly swam away, I puta bullet 


through its head, so near to the spine as 
to instantly paralyze the whole body. 
As the current carried it down I caught 
the reptile by the tail, and stretched it 


on the gravel. It was six and one-third 
feet in length, and three and a half 
inches in diameter. The dark, almost 
black body was marked with lozenge- 
shaped spots by bands of lighter color. 

The head measured three inches 
across the widest part, and the blunt 
nose was an inch wide and three-quar- 
ters of an inch from nostrils to lower 
jaw. The poison-fangs were folded 
close against the upper jaw, and I did 
not pry them out. I regretted this neg- 
lect afterward, for this fine specimen 
was the only ¢amagas seen by us in all 
that trip of sixty miles of river and for- 
est. But I had been told with utmost 
earnestness that these woods swarmed 
with venomous serpents and tigers, wild 
pigs and ghosts, or other dreadful dan- 
gers, too many to number and too myste- 
rious to describe; and with silly faith in 
such yarns, I allowed this opportunity 
for examination to pass. 

It may not be amiss to say here, that 
I have ridden over many hundred miles 
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of trails in Honduras, over arid hills, 
through sunny, cacti-covered valleys 
and in passes where dense and tall 
grasses hide one horseman from his fel- 
low a rod away; I have sailed along the 
low and bushy shores of great lagoons, 
and paddled beneath overhanging 
branches and vines that curtain miles of 
river banks; have slept in shallow beds 
scraped in the warm, dry sands beside 
streams rarely seen by man; have 
tramped solitary for days through great 
forests of cedar and mahogany, and 
have ridden for miles under the arching 
fronds of avenues or palmettos and bam- 
boos; and, in all this, have seen only two 
living and three dead venomous snakes. 

Of these, one was a coral, beautifully 
marked by crimson bands. Its four 
feet of length lay basking in the dust of 
the road, under the mid-day sun. My 
mule declined close acquaintance with 
the reptile, and, as usual when 1 
ride in open country, my gun was on 
my pack-mule, miles behind. There 
was nothing better to do than to slip 
up near enough to hit the sleeper with a 
stone. But the snake lifted its head, 
then sped, a streak of crimson and 
black, to the hedge of creamy-blossomed 
century plants. Finding the reptile 
after it had reached the shelter of that 
thorny hedge was out of all question. 

Of harmless snakes Honduras has 
some, but not many. The largest is 
the boa and the most beautiful is a 
bright green serpent, often six feet or 
more inlength. They are usually found 
in the open country, where warees and 
peccaries do not abound. These pigs 
have noses as keen as a bloodhound s, 
and once on the trail of a snake never 
give it up until the prey is either safe 
among the clumps of bamboo, or growths 
so thorny that even the tough hide of 
the wild hog cannot withstand the prick- 
ings, or stowed away where it will do 
the most good, in quarters provided by 
the pursuer. 

It islikely that the scarcity of snakes 
in Honduras is largely due to the per- 
sistence with which the peccary and the 
waree hunt them in the forests ; to the 
fires which are set at short intervals to 
burn off the ripe, dry grasses of the 
hills and valleys of the interior and the 
fallen leaves among the sciuttered pines 
of the mountains; to the keen search of 

















birds of prey, and to the attacks of con- 
strictors. These constrictors are im- 
placable enemies of all other snakes, 
and can themselves escape the pigs and 
many other foes of serpents that cannot 
climb well. Constrictors seldom ven- 
ture far from the shades of the damp 
forests, where fires cannot run. The 
only boa I have seen in open country 
was a little fellow, probably of no long 
experience, and even he was scouting 
near a pond on the prairie. 

But there are snakes in Honduras 
that do kill people. Paisano, who has 
ruled his race at Patuca for at least half 
of his hundred years of life, assured me 
earnestly that: 

‘If the tamagas bit you, you dead 
mans, for sure—dead. Yas. My wife 
there, that one, she bit by tamagas las’ 
year.” 

The younger of his wives, a buxom 
woman of perhapstwenty years, grinned 
cheerful acquiescence in the statement 
of her dark skinned, white wooled lord. 

Honduranians of the higher classes 
laugh when told that people of the great 
America of the North believe that trop- 
ical America is overrun by venomous 
snakes, annoying insects and ferocious 
animals. And when they learn that 
the deadly rattlesnake is found within 
an hour’s ride from the greatest city in 
the three Americas, and abounds in all 
our Southern and Western States and 
territories, they wonder that we dare to 
move from the safe shelter of our houses. 
And when they hear tales of the killing 
of wolves and panthers, wild-cats, bears 
and mountain lions, and read of slaugh- 
terings by wrecking of trains, and of 
riotous mobs, and of numberless and 
unpunished murders in the hearts of 
our Jargest cities, they are amazed that 
anywho canget away continue toliveina 
land swarming with such terrificdangers. 

At noon we paddled our boat around 
a bend, and. faced El Salto—a wall of 
water twelve feet high. The rocky 
hills on either side narrowed the river 
to a width of fifteen feet, where it bent 
in smooth and shining curve over the 
edge of the wall of black rock, and 
plunged unbroken into the deep pool 
below. This was the insurmountable 
obstacle of which we had heard so much 
and so oftenin the camp of the traders 
at Ualpa-tanti. 
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On the gravel at the foot of the falls 
the canoe was unloaded. While Juliana 
made ready our breakfast and I spread 
my blankets and clothing to dry on rock 
and bush, the Indians cut four or five 
pieces of saplings as thick as a man’s 
arm. These they placed across the 
way over which the heavy mahogany 
canoe was to be dragged. Twenty 
minutes after it left the pool below, it 
floated in the still waters above the cat- 
aract. Then, as breakfast was not yet 
ready, the irrepressible Sumo boys be- 
gan daring each other to go over the 
falls. As it seemed to me that one was 
afraid and the other dare not, I helped 
matters a little by offering a medio— 
five cents—to the one who went over 
first. The offer cost two medios, for 
both boys were into the river and over 
the fall together, in less time than it 
takes to write a word. 

As sunset drew near that day we made 
our last camp not far from _ several 
springs of scalding water, guaranteed 
to cure any ill. Acuriouscircumstance 
was that the shallow channels through 
which the waters ran were carpeted by 
a mossy growth, which showed, a vivid 
green, beneath the limpid stream. 
These spring's are at the head of canoe 
navigation of the Cuyumel. Beyond 
lay a tramp of two days, where rare 
woods and curious flowers abound, 
strange birds flit about and the waree 
and the peccary, the mountain lion and 
the jaguar are undisturbed by man in 
their game of life and death. 

In the morning our baggage was di- 
vided into four nearly equal parts, and 
each of my crew took up one share of 
the burden. Juliana took her load as 
a matter of course, and laughed and 
shook her head when I urged that her 
burden should be divided between the 
three men. I forgot to offer to carry 
any of it myself; but then I had a gun to 
tote. 

In addition to as big a load as any of 
the men bore, that girl carried, pressed 
to her brown bosom, the puppy that 
was now old enough to stare with blue- 
black eyes on the astonishing world. 
She petted that pup as her white sisters 
would have caressed a baby, and possi- 
bly loved it just as much as she could 
have loved her child, if she hadone. It 
is little wonder that simple, uncivilized 
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peoples are willing to resent any insult 
to their dogs—pets, playmates, guard- 
ians and helpers in the task of filling the 
dinner pet, as these animals are. 
Nimrod (our other cur) was much 
bigger than native dogs of Honduras 
are, and with his size inherited the 
courage his sire brought from the old 
Kentucky home of the immortal Clay. 
This courage, and ready obedience to 
the call of his mistress, were Nimrod’s 
undoing that day. Soon after we 
started on our tramp that morning, he 
called us aside from the trail by baying 
loudly at a troop of monkeys. One of 
these I shot for breakfast, and added it 
to the burden of one of the reluctant 
Indians. Anhourlater we wadedacross 
the knee-deep Cuyumel, and Nimrod 
barked with fierce persistence on the 
shore we had left behind. I recrossed 
the stream in the hope that he had 
found a tiger, and climbed the bank to 
see that dog dancing about before a big 


iguana that squatted close tothe ground, : 


with wide distended jaws and spines 
erect alongits neck and back—a vicious- 
looking beast. A bullet through the 
ugly looking head quieted both dog and 


game, and added full six feet of good 
lizard to our supply of food. 

An houror two later, as we were push- 
ing forward earnestly for an abandoned 
rubber camp where we would breakfast, 
I stopped to rest my shaking legs on a 


hill-side. I was tired, hungry, and of 
course also cross. That dog was bay- 
ing again. His voice was even more 
earnest than it had been when he barked 
for the iguana. It had positively a be- 
seeching tone as I called to him. 

‘*T wonder if that fool of a dog is 
barking at monkeys again, or a lizard,” 
I thought. ‘‘Or, has he found that 
tiger I want to see? This hill’s too 
steep to climb for any game smaller 
than a tiger—any hill would be toosteep 
to-day. And yet—if he has a tiger and 
I miss it, I'll never forgive myself.” 

Then, remembering the monkeys and 
the iguana, I followed the guide up a 
small hill, and stopped again to rest. 
My knees trembled from fatigue, and I 
could go no farther. Behind us we 
could see Juliana resting on the hill 
where I had stood listening to her dog 
a few minutes before. We heard her 
call to Nimrod, then she screamed: 
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‘« Damaso-o-o, the tiger has caught 
my dog!” 

Down went the burden of the guide 
and he tore down the hill past me. My 
trembling legs forgotten, I rushed after 
him. Up the other hill we went, the 
supple Indian gaining rapidly on me. 
It may be that months at a desk, and 
weeks of idling in acanoe that others 
paddle, do not best fit one for racing 
through brush and up steep ascents. 
Then I blundered up to a thicket of 
palmettos, bristling with long, slender 
black thorns, as sharp as needles, ready 
to break off in the flesh at the slightest 
touch. There I lost ground, and before 
I could get around the thicket the guide 
yelled : 

‘* Here is the tiger, sefior. Here he 
is. Come quick with the gun.” 

An instant later I saw the Indian 
dancing about, wild with rage, waving 
his machete before the crouching jag- 
uar. The beast had risen from the 
shallow waterway to which he had 
dragged the dead dog. He stood, half 
crouching, facing the excited native. 
Probably he was surprised that a man 
should be so agitated about a little 
thing like the loss of a dog that would 
make a very toothsome dinner for a fas- 
tidious jaguar. His long tail swept the 
ground slowly, then with a low rumb- 
ling growl or snarl, he crouched closer, 
his little ears lying flat back against his 
head, and his sharp claws reaching out 
and drawing in again, pricking holes in 
the damp leaves that carpeted the 
ground. 

He crept alittle nearer, and Ddmaso 
cried: ; 

** Quick, sefior! For the love of the 
Holy Virgin, shoot quick.” 

As I lifted the gun I bethought me 
that both shells were loaded with num- 
ber four shot, which was quite good 
enough for killing pheasants or ducks, 
and might do for turkeys ona pinch; 
but I really did not like to experiment 
with such shot with a tiger thirty feet 
away. In fact, a Gatling-gun was what 
I wanted. But I had no time for swap- 
ping horses, so blazed away at the 
fierce face. The range was not too 
close, and the brute sprang high in the 
air, tore the ground and threw showers 
of dirt and leaves behind him. He 
pawed his face, and rubbed his head 
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along on the ground, and rolled over 
and over. Then I suspected that I had 
put his eyes out. So I pulled my pis- 
tol and fired all the five shots into the 
spangled body. 

Then, when all was surely safe, the 
Sumo boys rushed in and bravely kicked 
the fallen foe, in revenge for the fright 
his kin had caused them, at one time or 
another. Juliana took the dead Nimrod 
in her arms, and mourned as though 
her heart was broken, as his neck cer- 
tainly was. 

Dog and tiger had faced each other, 
not far from the trail, the one barking 
for help, the other watching for an un- 
guarded second when he might leap on 
the coveted prey—for jaguars are par- 
ticularly fond of a diet of dog. When 
Nimrod heard the voice of his mistress, 
the voice he had long been accustomed 
to obey, he turned his head, and in that 
instant the tiger leaped forward, caught 
the dog’s neck and with a quick flirt 
snapped the spine. From two small 


holes on either side of the throat a few 
the only out- 


drops of blood had oozed 
ward signs of injury. 

That savage Sumo girl took her dead 
dog in her arms and started for the 
trail. Big tears streamed down her 
cheeks, and soft sobs shook her. Of 
course I thought such sorrow was all 
foolishness, and with that tender deli- 
cacy which is born of our sweet Anglo- 
Saxon-Norman mongrel heredity would 
have left the dog where he died, to be 
buried in such way as might best suit 
the wild beasts. But I made the boys 
divide among them Juliana’s share of 
the luggage, and I carried the guns and 
her puppy to the rubber camp, which 
was at least four miles away. That 
squirming pup was more bother than 
all the rest of my load. To add to the 
accumulating miseries the rain began 
falling, and made thetrailslipperyandmy 
clothes wet and sticky. The three guns 
weighed aton before we reached camp. 

This, the last of my camps, was a 
dilapidated roof of leaves covering three 
or four crickeries, big enough for all of 
the party to sleep on. A rod in front 
ran a pretty brook—that is, it might 
have been on a bright day, but now, no 
water could have looked pretty to us. 
We already had too much, and more 
was coming down on us. 
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The two boys cut armfuls of the great 
leaves of the //atanio, and the guide 
spread them on the roof, so that he soon 
had a shelter under which we might 
sleep with a moderate degree of com- 
fort. Then a feeble fire was kindled 
with much difficulty, and an attempt 
was made to cook supper. I do not in- 
tend to brag about the measure of suc- 
cess we won. The fire was discouraged 
from the start, and sent up pungent 
protests that well nigh choked me, 
while the tears flowed from my smart- 
ing eyes. Darkness closed early, and 
the dreary rain fell steadily: We were 
tired, hungry, wet and sorrowful. The 
Indian boys stripped to their palpuras, 
rubbed their skins with oil and were in 
fine trim to stand the rain; but I, with 
all our boasted civilization, had no pal- 
pura, and would not put on a coat of 
palm oil, therefore, must endure my 
wet clothes until I should craw] into the 
heavy Indian blankets my rubber dun- 
nage bag had kept dry for me. 

Juliana crouched over her dead dog, 
in a corner where the rain dripped on 
her from the roof. Dadmaso tried with 
a few sympathetic words to soothe his 
wife’s sorrow, and coax her to eat and 
sleep, but without avail. Of course I 
could not sleep, exhausted though I was, 
with a woman in tears and in the rain; 
so, from selfish policy, I expressed my 
sympathy for her loss, reminded her 
that Nimrod’s son would soon grow to 
take his place, and then, with masterly 
diplomacy that should have won urged 
her to forget her dog and mourn no 
more, and I’d give her the prettiest cal- 
ico dress to be found in all Catacamas. 
Curious as it may seem, the offer failed 
to at once cure all her woe. Half a 
dozen times that long and dismal night 
I awoke to find that girl bending, sob- 
bing over the body of Nimrod. 

In the morning Ddmaso converted 
into a grave two pits which the rubber 
gatherers had used for coagulating the 
milk they collected thereabout. The 
boys brought armfuls of leaves, each as 
long and broad as a man, each of a 
white, velvety down on the under side. 
With these, Juliana lined the grave be- 
side the brook... Then she wrapped the 
dog in the prettiest, newest skirt she 
owned, fastened with beautiful, silver- 


bright safety pins I presented for the 
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occasion. An older skirt covered all 
this, and she laid him in the grave. 
Other leaves covered him, and the earth 
followed. I ordered the boys to bring 
from the brook large, flat stones, and 
with them cover all. 

When Ddmaso and I looked back 
from the crest of a hill, an hour later, 
Juliana sat beside the grave, her head 
on her knees, and covered by her skirt 
to shut out the too bright and cheerful 
world. 

A tramp through a tropical forest is 
full of pleasures, for some. Working 
our way up the narrow valley of the lit- 
tle river, we forded it often, to avoid 
climbing the hills around the base of 
which it ran. Frequently we waded 
many a rod, using its bed for a high- 
way. In several places the soft banks 
held the imprints of tigers’ feet. In 
others the horny toes of the tapir had 
left their impress, and the tiny foot- 
prints of the little red deer of these 
mountains marked the sands. In many 
places the soft ground of the bottom 
lands bordering the stream was rooted 
up by the wild pigs. Now and thenmy 


guide sniffed the air suspiciously, and 


was astonished that I could not detect 
the odor that the waree gives off from 
the gland on his back. Then the man 
would creep forward and point to a red- 
dish animal busy with a nut or with a 
sapote that some improvident monkey 
had plucked before it was ripe enough 
to eat, and thrown from the branches 
high overhead. We would step forward, 
the pig would give one startled glance 
and with barking grunts scurry away, 
switching his tail and kicking up his 
heels, as though in high glee because he 
was only half frightened and wholly 
jovial withal. 

Often, a sound like that made by a 
racket loving urchin clapping two shin- 
gles together called attention to some 
toucan with marvelously big nose. The 
scream of a hawk rising from tree; the 
chatter of monkeys; the clear song, like 
that of the cardinal grosbeak, but with 
a prettier thrill at the end than the gros- 
beak knows; the plaintive cry of the 
sloth, and the hum of insects—these 
were the morning voices of those vast 
shades. 

At mid-day, all was silent. The sun- 
light filtered through the tops of tall 
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mahoganies and Spanish cedars, and 
fell upon the spotted trunks of rose- 
wood and lignum vite trees, and car- 
peted all the ground with goiden pat- 
terns. Even the magnificent butter- 
flies no longer flitted on silent wings of 
most brilliant and lovely blue, over 
ground strewn with the wings of hun- 
dreds of their fellows that had fallen 
prey to birds. The soft lapping of the 
water against the stone on which we 
sat was the only sound, as the guide 
dipped up a huacalita full of water and 
stirred into it a handful of pinol. 

Just then there was a flutter of wings, 
and a pavo real settled on a branch that 
reached out over the water from the 
opposite bank. The big bird was full 
of curiosity, and raised the pretty fan- 
like crest with plumy, curling edge, 
that crowned its head, and eyed us with 
an interest that had in it little of fear. 
The sun fell on its back, which gleamed 
like burnished gold, while the rest of 
its trim, smooth plumage was sober 
black and brown. The Indian urged 
me to shoot, but we had no need of food, 
and I would not murder so confiding a 
bird. This species of turkey is easily 
tamed, and breeds freely in a domestic 
state in Central America. 

Another brave bird one sees in these 
regions is the chachalaca, a pheasant as 
neat and trim and smoothly dressed as 
the most dainty of mocking-birds, and 
as brave as anything that walks. Many 
a time have the chachalacas trotted, on 
slender legs six inches long, for rods 
ahead of my mule, not caring to be more 
than a few feet before us, and stopping 
now and then to let us come closer 
while they examined us curiously. 
They, too, are easily tamed, and are 
very useful then, for when a common 
hen has hatched a brood, as such hens 
do without regard to the calendar in 
this land of eternal spring, her fluffy 
following is given to the chachalaca to 
nurse; and well he does his duty. Ever 
alert to threatened danger, he would 
fight any foe to protect his charge. 

This forest is the only place in which 
I have seen the green guacamaya—big- 
gest of the parrot kind. Their harsh, 
grating cry rises now and then in the 
morning, and again toward night, as 
they fly in pairs to and from their feed- 
ing grounds. The gaudy red and yel- 
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low and blue macaw lives in the open 
country, where nests can be dug deep 
in the trunks of the tall pines, and the 
young be hatched in security. Noisy, 
sociable, showy fellows they are, mak- 
ing pleasing pets when taken young and 
tamed. The natives appear to have a 
faculty for taming almost any bird. 

Honduras seems a paradise for pets. 
Parrots of every size, from that of a 
sparrow to the great, green macaw, 
three feet long or more, can clamber all 
over and about the house and never 
know a cage. Chachalacastrot through 
the patios or courts of the houses in the 
towns, and bitterns stalk disconsolate 
about. Fawns and children play to- 
gether in many a yard, and coons and 
sometimes an armadillo are playmates 
for little ones who have few dolls. In 
the Sambo hamlet of Ulun, a tame ant- 
eater was offered to me, and while we 
talked of it, a woman came in leading a 
gibeonite which took occasion to nibble 
its owner’s bare heels while she _ bar- 
gained. 

As I lay in a hammock in a Waikna 
hut one day, a peccary came within my 
reach. Witha convenient stick I ven- 
tured to scratch his brown and bristly 
back. Down he flopped on his side and 
grunted in sweet content as long as the 
tickling went on. From that moment 
he was my ardent, much too ardent 
friend and faithful follower. I could 
not go ten steps without finding him at 
my heels, and his jealousy was as instant 
as it was fierce. Woe to the dog that 
dared come near me. A sudden rush, 
a quick upward thrust of those gleam- 
ing tusks and there was a bleeding gash 
in that dog’s quarters, if he was notagile 
beyond the average of dogs. And the 
snapping of those tusks had a sound that 
was most suggestive, particularly to a 
white man groping in the dark for the 
olla that holds the drink. Peccaries are 
not really the nicest of pets for people 
whose visitors are nervous. 

As that afternoon passed, toward even- 
ing the forest became moreopen. Liq- 
uid amber-trees appeared ofteneér, 
then gave way to oaks, and then to 
pines as we climbed the rocky crest of 
ahigh range. Far away to the north 
stretched billows of green hills. Inone 
spot snowy cliffs gleamed in the sun- 
light like the white walls of a city. 
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Through the narrow pass they bordered 
my glass showed a glimpse of the vast 
plain that extends from the foot of those 
hills to the Caribbean sea. On all that 
green and billowy slope rains had fallen 
nearly every evening in the last three 
weeks. I turned toward the south and 
looked down upon a valley where scarce- 
ly a shower had fallen within a year, 
and all vegetation seemed dead and 
brown and dry, except where mountain 
streams flowed out to brighten the plain 
by narrow bands of green. 

Standing on that rocky ridge we could 
see the red tiled roofs of huts scattered 
here and there on haciendas, where cat- 
tle and horses cropped herbage that had 
ripened and cured where it grew. Ten 


- miles away the white walls of the casas 


of Catacamas squatted low about the 
ancient church, near to the foot of the 
mountains whence flowed a pure little 
river. Five miles farther south one 
could see the pueblo of El- Real, and a 
few miles beyond that rose a conical 
peak that looked down on the once im- 
portant town of San Jorge de Olancho, 
as it awaited the destruction brought on 
it by the impious refusal of its inhabit- 
ants to furnish a crown of solid gold to 
the image of the Virgin, as required by 
her priests. Those reckless Olancheros 
jovially declared that, as their greatest 
wealth came from their cattle, it was fit- 
ting that the Blessed Virgin should have 
her fair share of honor and of their prof- 
its, therefore they would give her a 
suitable crown. And they did. They 
put on her image actown of rawhide. 
Now mark the sure result of sacrilege. 
The very hills were shocked. The peak 
of Punare, that shadowed the town, 
muttered the protests of nature against 
such wickedness, and the ground rocked, 
and the walls of the houses shook, and 
the heavy roofs of tile fell on the right- 
eous and on the unrighteous alike, and 
all were buried in dust, and the in- 
sult to the Blessed Virgin was fitly 
avenged. 

Still farther to the south stands the 
ragged peak of El Charbon, a déad and 
cold voleano. Beyond that well-known 
landmark on the border of this great 
valley lies a string of ranchos, aldeas 
and pueblos, all the way to the city of 
Juticalpa, capital of the rich department 
of Olancho, which, the proverb of its 
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proud people declares, is ‘‘ Facil de en- 
trar; dificil de salir.” Easy to enter I 
did not find it; hard to leave, its hospit- 
able homes certainly are. *Twould be 
an ideal home for the lazy, the poverty- 
stricken and the feeble, for here they 
might find abundant food at little cost, 
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q 
By Charlies 


T was a mild, bright 
evening, when we 
steamed out of the 
harbor of Bar- 
celona, bound for’ 
Palma, the capital 
of Majorca, the 
chief of the Bal- 
earic Isles. It 
seemed as if there 
was to be no end 
to the number of 
little boats with 
one, two or three 
more travelers, that 
pulled up to the 
steamer’s side dur- 
ing the half hour 
previous to depar- 

ture, aud we had a wonderful load of 
passengers. Great, of course, was the 
competition for the best berths; and 
there was much irate Castilian, for even 
the most obliging of stewards cannot 
please everybody. 

Spanish craft are not notorious for 
cleanliness, and, on Zhe Palma, my 
Anglo-Saxon nostrils discovered much 
to distress them. What it would have 
been in a storm, Heaven only knows ! 
As it was, with the calmest of seas, sev- 
eral of the Majorcan lords and ladies 
fell ill and made a great fuss. 

For the first hour or two the moun- 
tain of Montserrat held my attention. 
Its saw-like edges were admirably seén 
over the low hills which bind Barcelona, 
rather closely, in an amphitheatre. 
Toward seven o'clock, however, the 
sun left us, and life on board sobered. 
The crimson glow lingered awhile on 
Montserrat, with a marvelously beauti- 
ful effect, and then the stars appeared. 
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and shelter is scarcely needed. And 
here the invalid can gain health under 
never failing sunshine of balmy days 
that have few and slight changes of 
temperature, in the purest air that ever 
blew from ocean,over mountain tops, to 
ocean again. 
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Edwards. 


Our deck was so obstructed with 
superfluous cargo, and the heaped bod- 
ies of poor Majorcans who camped, in 
gypsy fashion, .wherever they could 
find a convenient yard or two, that it 
was not easy to take one’s constitutional 
promenade. Some of the groups were 
interesting. In one case, there was a 
party of five—mother and father, a 
young man and two pretty, olive-skinned 
girls with eyes like a deer’s. They 
showed the whitest of teeth when they 
made their evening meal of bread and 
onions. Afterwards, the prettier of the 
two girls threw a shawl over her head— 
and over the head of the young man. 
In this eccentric way, these lovelorn 
souls carried on a tender flirtation until 
the night was far spent. We, from the 
quarter-deck, could see the whole com- 
edy of their dalliance ; though the father 
and mother were quite in the dark 
about it. In another part of the ship a 
trio of dark-eyed damsels, with silk 
handkerchiefs over their heads, were 
smoking cigarettes, with much laugh- 
ter. They were pretty girls; but there 
could be no doubt that their character 
had suffered. The men clustered about 
them and joined in their jokes, and 
they laughed, smoked and ogled the 
crowd until the captain of the ship 
ordered them elsewhere. 

Daybreak the next morning found us 
off the cliffs of Majorca, which was a 
mercy, for I had spent a suffocating and 
malodorous night. The weather was 
lovely and so was the out-look. Before 
us was a hillock with a castle on it, and 
white houses were at the base of the 
slope where this touched the sea. And 
beyond this headland a greater mass of 
buildings, with signs of a fortified wall, 
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and the tower of a high church rising 
above the lesser buildings, proclaimed 
the noble and royal city of Palma—a 
place of some sixty thousand inhabit- 
ants. The eye next infallibly turns to 
the white shapes upon either hand out- 
side the city walls. These are wind- 
mills, whirling merrily under the in- 
fluence of the morning breeze. Palma 
does not claim to be a progressive 
place. She has few manufactures, and 
these mainly made in the good old 
way, before steam was pressed into the 
service of men. 

The capital of the Balearics has a 
history which goes back a long way. 
It was, no doubt, established ere 
Meteleus Balearicus tried his prowess 
with these islanders, among whom 
Florny tells us it was customary for a 
child to receive no food from his mother 
but what he struck down with his sling 
at her bidding. They were sad dogs of 
pirates, these Balearic aborigines; and 
so they continued when Rome’s empire 
fell to pieces, and when the Moors set 
up a kingdom in the islands. The 


Moors continued to be masters here un- 
til the beginning of the thirteenth cent- 


ury. In1225, however, the merchants of 
Barcelona succeeded in inducing their 
lord, the King of Arragon, to send an 
expedition against the little archipelago, 
and, if possible, to conquer the islands. 
Palma is said, then, to have had 80,000 
inhabitants. The Spaniard had, upon 
the whole, little difficulty in capturing 
the city, in spite of its walls and circum- 
vallations. Still, it was a sanguinary 
siege while it lasted. Forthe Christians 
used the heads of their prisoners instead 
of stones in the catapults set up against 
the city, and the Moors, on their part, 
crucified their prisoners before the eyes 
of the besiegers. The city was finally 
taken by assault, the Spaniards rushing, 
with drawn swords,through the streets, 
slaughtering ‘‘ with the sweet name of 
Mary upon their lips.” And when the 
bloody work was done, the King built 
the Cathedral as a votive offering to the 
Virgin, in acknowledgment of her aid 
in the conquest. 

But to recur to our landing. It took 
us along time to get alongside a little 
quay, upon which several hundred of 
the burghers were assembled. There 
was great fluttering of handkerchiefs 
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between those on deck and those on 
shore. A tow of queer little carts with 
ati awning stood afar off, ready for us ; 
and the customs officers bustled about 
in that way which strikes so much awe 
to the soul of the modest and the guilty- 
minded wayfarer. 

On the way to the hotel I had the 
luck to see a furious duel between two 
native coal porters. I know not what 
they quarreled about, but they fought 
lustily; not with their fists, though. 
The eccentric fellows swung their hands 
at each other with the fingers extended 
stiffly to their full length, just for all 
the world as if they had borrowed their 
fighting tactics from the movement of 
the windmills in the suburbs. By this 
means they contrived to scratch each 
other’s faces very prettily in five or six 
minutes; and they were then in so hot 
a temper that blows would have fol- 
lowed (perhaps) if their friends had not 
separated them. This seemed to meet 
with their mutual approval, though 
they continued to shout at each other 
the impolitest of speeches. 

There was a pleasant, medieval flavor 
about the name ‘‘ Conqueror Street,” in 
the thoroughfare of which the hotel 
was situated. If the Spaniards have a 
liking for the preservation in this way 
of the memory of the doughty deeds of 
their forefathets, it is at least an amia- 
ble weakness. One sees it in kindred 
form in the numerous effigies of Alonzo 
de Luys as a fifttial to the high altars 
in the churches of Scherife, another 
Spanish conqueror. Alonzo was _ the 
most successful of the fillibusters who 
warred for Spain in the Canary Isles; 
and so he is immortalized, cap-d-pie, in 
the Christian temples of the land. 

As soon as I was accepted as a guest 
by the landlord of Hotel de Mallorca, 
and had settled my effects on the cool, 
ted tiles of my bedroom, I went forth 
into the city, full of expectation. It was 
not so foreign a place—the little boys 
were here, as in Barcelona, beautified by 
blue blouses, and the adults were like 
the men and women of the mainland, 
both in feature and attire. Certainly, 
however, they were not much ac- 
customed to strangers. I have no 
reason to suppose Iam more eccentric 
of outline or in my dress than the 
average English-speaking traveler; but 
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I attracted an amount of notice that 
eventually became embarrassing. The 
citizens, who seemed to have little to 
do, stood at their shop doors and gazed 
upon me; and I had, furthermore, a 
following of small boys with voluble 
comments until I cut myself adrift from 
them by entering a dark, old church. 
By and by I left the church and ven- 
tured into a coffee house, where I dis- 
covered that the national, or rather, the 
insular morning meal has quite an in- 
dividuality. It is the vogue in the 
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crushes the beans before the eye of the 
world. The master of the first mill I 
met with was charmed to show me the 
whole process, and his black-eyed 
daughter told me that she was respon- 
sible for the due proportion of sugar to 
the beans. She said this with a smile 
as sweet as her father’s chocolate, of 
which I bought a pound packet. 

The churches ot Palma are not pro- 
foundly interesting ; infinitely less so, 
indeed, than the palatial houses of the 
nobility of the place. They are kept 
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Balearics to take chocolate and a species 
of bun called ‘‘ensaimada.” ‘The choco- 
late is, of course, excellent. The ‘‘en- 
saimada” varies much in quality. It 
is light and flaky, or it is solid and 
doughy, and it is eaten as a sop with 
the chocolate. The chief distinguish- 
ing ingredient of this cake is the olive 
oil with which it is mixed. The in- 
dustry of chocolate making is about the 
most picturesque kind of labor in the 
Islands. The streets of Palma and the 
other towns are made musical by the 
low hum of the mill, which mixes and 


so dark, as I learned from experience, 


that much caution is necessary in 
making the first few steps within them. 
In the Church of St. Catherine, I much 
disturbed a stout peasant woman at her 
devotions by stumbling over her burly 
ankles. She was more to blame than 
I; for she had composed herself, with 
her beads, close to the door, so that her 
legs were a trap of the most iniquitous 
kind for the uninitiated stranger. I 
was interested in this church to observe 
that the brass springs to the door had 
traveled from Boston, Massachusetts. 
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For those who like grim sensations, 
the Cathedral of Palma can offer a pass- 
ing thrill. It isa stately pile, a Gothic 
medley, with here and there some 
superb decorative detail; it swindows, 
however, comparatively new, the colors 
horribly crude. When I made my way 
toward the east end, I remarked a sar- 
cophagus of yellow marble, upon which 
a beam of crimson light shone from the 
open lattice. The sacristan was noth- 
ing loath to satisfy my curiosity about 
the thing. Inatrice he had unlocked 
a wicket of wood let into the east end 
of the monument and pulled forth a 
coffin with a glass lid toit. Init laya 
blackened relic of mortality, clothed in 
crimson and ermine, and with a tinsel 
crown upon his grinning, fleshless skull. 
This poor object was King James II. of 
Majorca, who died on the 28th of May, 
1311. He had a sufficiently unhappy 
life, if the historians have told truth. 
But in his death the poor monarch may 
be accounted still more unfortunate, 
since it is his fate to be lugged out for 
exhibition to strangers as a lure for 
half-frane pieces. Not so long ago it 
was customary to lift the lid of his 


coffin, and put the monarch into the 


arms of the curious visitor. But the 
wear and tear was so considerable, and 
the sacrilege at length became so ob- 
vious, that the practice has been discon- 
tinued. 

Nothing is calculated to impress the 
visitor to Palma more than the domes- 
tic ‘‘ valazzi,” to call them by an Italian 
name When James of Arragon con- 
quered the islands he had of course to 
reward his stalwart lieutenants and cap- 
tains. This was done by the apportion- 
ment among them of the new territory. 
The order of Majorcan nobility was 
thus established and endowed. These 
aristocrats have, since then, from gen- 
eration to generation, lived easy and 
honored lives, transmitting their estates 
to their heirs and content to do little 
else. They have built themselves mag- 
nificent town houses, which might even 
now serve them, at a pinch, as stout 
fortresses, though they appeal to the 
stranger less on account of their 
strength than in their pretty inner 
courtyards, with granite or marble col- 
umns, their elegant old staircases, bal- 
conies and metal work. The most ad- 
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mired of these residences is that of the 
Marquis of Sollerick, called ‘‘ Casa Mor- 
elli.” Itis built over one of the few 
remaining relics of the time of the Moors 
in Mallorca. The ‘‘Arab baths,” as 
these relics are termed at a venture, 
form the basement of the palace. They 
may date from a time antecedent to the 
brief seizure of the island by the Pisans, 
about the year 1100; but they cannot 
be later than 1225, the year of the Arra- 
gonese conquest. 

Another of these villazzi ought to 
attract Napoleonic pilgrims. It isin a 
narrow side street, so narrow that two 
persons can but just pass each other in it, 
but forall that it is a fine house, four 
stories, with delicate little marble pil- 
lars to its small windows, and famously 
substantial. There, itis said, the Bona- 
parte family first grew of some account 
in the world; until, in 1611, Hugo Bona- 
parte, a native of Majorca, passed to 
Corsica as governor, or regent, for King 
Martin of Arragon. It was thus, if we 
may trust tradition, that the Bonapartes 
of Corsica had their beginning. It is 
worth noting that the historical house 
in Ajaccio is much like Casa Bonaparte 
in Palma; the same in height, con- 
struction and detail. Why may not 
Hugo, in 1611, have found satisfaction 
in reproducing in Corsica, his new 
home, his ancient mansion of Palma 
where he was born? George Sand, 
who was in Palma fifty years ago, in- 
vestigated this subject and had little 
doubt of Majorca’s claim to a share in 
the fame of Napoleon’s origin. I sup- 
pose the nobility of Palma ought to feel 
a little proud of this; but, in fact, they 
are very placid and self-contained, not 
in the least likely to profess elation of 
soul, even if they were conscious of it. 
If the Bonapartes hailed from Palma, so 
much the better for the Bonapartes. 

Of course, Palma is rather too warm 
for active exercise. Lawn tennis or 
football would here be an amusement 
for lunatics alone,—so the Spaniards 
would say. These good men take life 
very easily. From my bedroom in the 
hotel, I looked into the club-house of 
Palma. Their chief entertainment 
seemed to consist of an unlimited num- 
ber of cigarettes and endless gossip in the 
balconies, whence they could see their 
lady friends pass in Conqueror Street. 
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The club of Palma is really a remarka- 
ble institution for so remote a city of 
pain. 
1 


S It is sweetly luxurious, with 
the usual furniture of card table, billiard 
tables, library, literature, and so forth. 
The ball-room is of a magnificence to 
make one respect the wealth of the 
members. They are very courteous 
gentlemen, too, extending the privileges 
of their club to strangers. Daily I read 
the London and American papers in its 
cool precincts; and now and then chat- 
ted in English with a well-preserved 
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The British Consul, too, has a room full 
of blue and white treasure, which thou- 
sands of dollars would not purchase. 
For the rest, one must hunt persever- 
ingly if one wants to carry off a morsel 
of the genuine stuff in good condition. 
I visited a Hebrew goldsmith, one day, 
in the street of the jewelers, and after 
a deal of tiresome talking was shown, 
with an affectation of reverence, two or 
three dishes about a foot and a half in 
diameter. They were crude and coarse 
enough to be original island ware. But 
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old Marquis who, once upon a time, had 
been in London, and loved to recall this 
momentous adventure. The gilded 
youth of Palma are not very clever with 
the billiard balls, but they are abun- 
dantly civil to the passing stranger. 

The antiquary who comes to Palma 
for Majorcan china ware will be a little 
late in the day, for there is not much 
left for the world at large. However, 
in some of the collections of the Palma 
nobility there are superb trifles, worth 
much more than their owners imagine. 


they were chipped and cracked; and so, 
also, were the salt-cellars and a little 
bowl, which were afterwards brought 
forth to tempt me. The Hebrew, his 
wife, and his blooming daughter, and 
his hooked-nosed son all joined in a flow 
of eloquent Castilian about the match- 
less beauty and rarity of the stuff. 
But, though an amateur, I held off 
when I found they came down in a 
bound from forty francs to twenty per 
dish. One consolation, it would have 
been a hard task to get such things home 





RABBITING WITH FERRETS AND 
GREYHOUNDS. 


By Herman Rave. 


AN’T never hunted 
rabbits in the 
snow with ferrets 
and greyhounds? 
Well, you’ve 
missed lots of fun! 
Like hunting jack- 
rabbits? Notmuch. 
A fellow’d break 
his neck riding after 
rabbits in this 
country, if they’d 
run any distance,—which they won’t, 
with stone fences and holes under cliffs 
to run into. 

It’s not a common sport, either, for a 
pack of greyhounds can’t be found every 
day in Indiana or any other «tate, nor 
are ferrets as plentiful as bird dogs or 
fox hounds. Besides, you want just the 


‘right kind of weather to make the rabbit 
hunt his hole and stay there until you 
That’s what you want 


drive him out. 
the ferrets for. 

A good, new snow, a bright, crisp day, 
just cold enough to keep things from 
melting—but, as far as that’s concerned, 
it makes no difference if ’tis cloudy, only 
sunshine makes it more cheerful—that’s 
what you want. 

Professor has a pack o’ hounds—dan- 
dies—Nell and Prince and Dale and 
Beautand Streak,—and half adozen fer- 
rets, and when he takes ’em out every- 
body goes. You may think there an’t 
many people in Bloomingdale, but you'll 
find there’s a lot when the hounds 
go. 
It’s like a crowd going to a circus or a 
sale or an infair. Everybody who’s 
somebody goes and a good many some- 
bodies who are nobody. Last time I was 
with them the Mayor and Corporation 
turned out and there was a peck o’ Judges, 
Colonels and Captains and, especially, 
Ted, the boy, on horseback, in buggies, 
surreys and carriages. The people who 
wasn’t prominent citizens came along in 
spring wagons and on foot, though it 
was a long ways. The whole outfit 
straggled go-as-you-please along a mile 
or more of road as it went. 


The country was beautiful for our 
kind of work. High, rounded hills, 
scantily wooded, no underbrush worth 
speaking of, stone fences along the roads 
and, here and there, a stream slipping 
under the ice between the hills. A snow 
had fallen the day before and it wasa 
sure thing that the rabbits had not 
stirred out much. They never do right 
aftera snowfall. The day was as bright 
and sharp as needles, fit to make every 
nerve tingle with pleasure and to set 
every drop of blood galloping. You 
felt like throwing up your hat and shout- 
ing for the mere fun of living. But it 
was cold. 

About eight o’clock in the morning we 
headed into the big gate and turned up 
the lane to the farmhouse from which 
the hunt was to start. <A half dozen 
niggers came a’rushing out from the 
stables and barns, and took charge of 
the horses, and we all tumbled out of the 
vehicles and into the house—a great, 
big, red brick house, as comfortable- 
looking as the people who lived in it, 
and full of promise of a good, old-fash- 
ioned country dinner after the hunt was 
over. There was a fuss going on near 
the hen-house already and the women- 
folks was slipping in and out of the 
kitchen as if they was awful busy. 

It’s always good to know that you'll 
be provided for if you get hungry, and 
the sounds of the kitchen are just as full 
o’ music as the baying of hounds and 
the flutter o’ wings. 

For awhile all of us who were Colonels, 
Captains, or something, sat around the 
big, open fire-place, and toasted our feet, 
that had grown cold riding, and swapped 
lies and laughed at each other, and then 
the Professor remarked that it was about 
time we was starting. 

So everybody scrambled for coats, 
hats and gloves, and in about three 
minutes the whole crowd was out-doors. 
Ted held the hounds, and a young fel- 
low in blue overalls had a box with the 
ferrets in it. 

Up the hill we started, laughing, jok- 
ing and shouting, for there wasn’t any 
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use to keep quiet for fear of frightening 
the game. Under foot the snow 
erunched, and wherever the breeze 
touched the top rails of fences, or shook 
at the trees, the air was filled with the 
diamond dust of frost-crystals. 

There wasn’t anybody much in the 
crowd that cared for landscapes, but 
nearly every man stopped for a few 
seconds and looked around him upon the 
scene; and it was beautiful. 

The Professor waited a little, as he 
climbed the hill, till Icome up, and then, 
slapping his arms around him to warm 
his fingers, he nodded his head toward 
the woods and asked: ‘‘ Ever see any- 
thing finer ?” 

Well, no, I hadn’t. There were the 
dark gray boles of oak and poplar and 
maple and other timber, lifting them- 
selves up, until they branched out into 
such lacery and tracery of delicate lines 
against the gray-blue sky as would have 
driven a painter crazy to paint. The 
whole country was what art people 
would call a ‘‘ symphony in white and 
gray.” The fences, stone and rail, were 
shadowy lines, stretching away on all 
sides, patches of weeds and brambles 


lay here and there like intricate patterns 


upon the snow. The orchards near the 
houses seemed clouds of white and gray, 
ready to float away with the smoke that 
drifted from the chimneys. 

‘*T’d like to be a poet,” said the Pro- 
fessor, ‘‘to describe this scene.” 

‘I’m glad you an’t!” piped a voice 
behind us. It was Ted, who had given 
the hounds to some one else. ‘‘I’m 
glad you an’t, for you’d spoil it,” and 
then he dodged to get away as we made 
a rush for him. Boys get too smart, 
sometimes. 

We were about the last of the proces- 
sion to get up the hill and, when we got 
down on the other side, the boy with 
the ferrets was ready to let one of them 
go into an old stone fence, where there 
was arabbit track. 

The men all clustered around to see 
the small, white, snaky animal crawl in- 
to the hole after the cotton-tail. 

Ted dodged forward between us just 
then, and, with: ‘‘ Let me do that,” he 
got hold of the ferret before any of us 
could interfere, petted the animal a sec- 
ond or two, talked to it—boy like. I 
thought it would have bit him, but it 
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didn’t, and then he took it toa hole in 
the fence and put it down. 

‘‘That’s where the rabbit went in; 
you fellows don’t know much about rab- 
bit hunting.” 

The crowd laughed at him, and the 
ferret got down to business and wrig- 
gled its way into the fence, a good deal 
like a snake. 

‘*Get the hounds ready,” said the 
Professor, and taking the leash from the 
man who held it, he gave one dog to 
Ted, who would have gone skyward 
like a rocket, with pride, if his big boots 
hadn’t held him down. One hound 
Professorheld himself,andsome menheld 
the others. The hounds knew what was 
up and twisted and pulled impatiently. 

Now the crowd fell back to give the 
rabbit a chance and only the youth in 
the blue overalls remained at the wall 
where the ferret had disappeared, rap- 
ping once in a while with astone tohus- 
tle up the little brute. The hounds 
were held some ten yards away. 

Everybody was silent with expecta- 
tion and, over us, the wind whispered 
and drifted the frost-crystals along. 
Suddenly the ferret reappeared a little 
way down, stuck his nose out into the 
air, but was sent back in by the over- 
alled youth, and for a few moments we 
stood silent, expectant and freezing. 

If the ferret caught the rabbit in a 
pocket he’d kill him, gorge himself on 
the blood, and that would end his use- 
fulness for to-day. 

‘‘Suppose—” I said, turning to Ted. 

‘¢ Suppose nothin’, there’s the rabbit! 
Hi, Beaut ! Go for him!” and away 
slipped the sharp-nosed, long-limbed, 
clipper-rigged hounds, and there, along 
the hill-side, bounced and bounded a 
little, gray ball, going like lightning, 
while a white nose and two sharp, bead- 
eyes peeped out of a hole in the stone 
fence, very much disappointed. : 

And all of the Judges and Colonels 
and Captains ki-hied and yelled like 
mad, the whole posse ran like boys over 
the snow, along the hill-side, to keep the 
rabbit and hounds in ‘sight, while the 
boy in overalls and the Professor got 
the ferret. 

Away we all went, that rascal Ted, 
with sixteen-year-old legs, in the lead in 
spite of the handicap of big rubber boots. 
The cold was forgotten and, when we 
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turned the hill, panting and laboring 
under the speed of the run, we wouldn’t 
have swapped places with the millionaire 
in his warm palace. 

The rabbit was still bouncing and 
bounding along, just visible, and the 
hounds some ten yards behind. He 
doubled, and the dogs lost some dis- 
tance, but there was a level field ahead, 
and, if he tried to cross it, the dogs were 
sure to get him. We yelled to the 
hounds and yelled again, but neither 
hounds or rabbit made a sound. 

‘‘ Hi-hi, Beaut! Ki-hi, Streak! Go it, 
boys!” 

I bet a dollar against Ted’s Barlow 
knife that Beaut wouldn’t get the rab- 
bit, and he took it. 

The echoes woke up, startled at the 
racket, and the wind tossed an extra 
handful of snow from the trees. The 
rabbit doubled again and tried to get 
back to the hill, but he couldn’t. One 
more bound and Nell was upon him, and 
Ted had lost his knife, but he didn’t kick. 

Again we started a ferret into a hole 
and, to the astonishment of everybody, 
especially the dogs, two rabbits jumped 
out at once, and away they went, in 


opposite directions. 

Ted was too surprised to let Beaut go, 
while Streak went after one of the rab- 
bits by himself, and the other hounds 
took out after the other. 


I yelled at Ted: ‘‘ Let the dog go, 
you little fool!”” but he only looked be- 
wildered like, first after one rabbit, then 
after the other, in such a comical way 
that it was too much for us, and we had 
to sit down in the snow and have our 
laugh out, while the rest of the crowd 
divided and ran after the rabbits. 

Nell, Prince and Dale ran their quarry 
to earth in acliff, about half a mile 
away, where we could see them sniffing 
around, and the men poking sticks into 
the hole to make the rabbit come out, 
but he knew enough to stay in. Streak, 
following his rabbit alone, with two or 
three men yelling behind him, had 
slipped out of sight around a hill, and 
we thought he had lost his game, too. 

Ted was mad because he hadn’t let 
Beaut go, and Professor and I were 
teasing him, but he only looked sulky 
and said nothing, kicking up the snow 
with histoes. All of a sudden he bright- 
ened and, patting Beaut, let her slip, 
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with a shout. We turned to look, and 
there, back of us, the rabbit camea-roll- 
ing down the hill like a cannon-ball, 
Streak behind him, his tail, legs and 
nose stretched like an Indian bow, and 
Beaut trying to head off the game. 

** You fellows don’t know much about 
rabbit hunting,” said Ted, kind o’ scorn- 
fully, and ran after his dog, yelling like 
mad. 

It was the prettiest chase of the day. 
The men had got lost in the hills, and 
only the two hounds and Ted were in 
pursuit. The rabbit never wavered 
from a straight line, headed right for 
the house, nearly a mile away, and we 
could see the whole thing from our 
perch on the hill. 

How that little gray ball bounced up 
and down, through the rail fences, so 
sure and true, it was a wonder, the two 
dogs flying after him over the riders 
with great leaps. 

‘‘Bet a dollar the rabbit gets to the 
house first,” cried the Professor. 

‘*Done!”’ 

‘Bet another the rabbit gets away!” 

Several of the lost men had, by this 
time, come up, and stood looking at the 
race, with heads bent forward and eyes 
set. There were half a dozen cries of, 
‘IT take you!” ‘‘All right!” ‘Bet 
you another!” 

It was asexciting as a horse race when 
you can’t pick the winner. And still 
the rabbit flew and the hounds close be- 
hind him. The people at the house had 
seen it too, and the women folks had 
crowded into the doors to watch. 

Only one more fence! We could just 
barely see the hounds, like black specks, 
racing over the snow. Over they went. 

We noticed the dresses fluttering at 
the door, we saw it shut, and the two 
black specks running first one way, and 
then another, around the house. Then 
the whole crowd broke into a wild 
shout and laugh; the rabbit had dodged 
into the kitchen and the women had 
shut the dogs out and saved him. After 
his gallant run, he was entitled to it. 

In the evening, as we drove back to 
town, well fed, happy and tired, the 
proudest boy in all Indiana sat beside 
me, holding a box in his lapand telling, 
for the fortieth time, how he had held 
Beaut on purpose, and how he had 
caught the only live rabbit. 





PEACEMAKER. 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE NATIONAL GUARD. 


By George H. Moses. 


[concLupED.] 


HE sum 
which the 
State 


now pays 

annually for the 

= support of the 

Guard ($30,000) 

jis a fair per- 

wcentage of the 

public revenues, 

since the entire 

State tax is now 

but $600,000, 

and indeed the 

sum now given 

to the military 

_ isall that has 

ever been 

asked for. 

That it is in- 

commensur- 

ate with the needs of the force none 
can deny; but, before condemning the 
powers that be, it must be recalled 
that the quartering of soldiers upon 
the people in time of peace was a 
cardinal grievance in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. And _ then, 
too, it must be borne in mind that 
the real value of the New Hamp- 
shire National Guard has never been 
learned. It has never fallen to the lot 
of the present organization to face 
living targets, though more than one 
member of the Guard has smelled the 
powder of a genuine battle. And in 
recent years, at all events, the mettle 
of our troops has remained untried by 
any of those friendly strifes of the drill 
field, which once brought our men into 


close relations with the forces of other 


States, and by which they displayed to 
their constituents their prowess and 
demonstrated their right to support. 

The nearest approach to actual 
service which the brigade has ever seen 
was in the fall of 1888, when the 
absconding of a railroad contractor 
turned loose a horde of angry Italian 
laborers in the counties of Canada 
bordering upon the New Hampshire 
line. The services of the Dominion 
militia were required to subdue the 
rioters on foreign soil, and it was 
feared that they might cross the line 
and invade this State. The Governor 
was quietly apprised of the condition of 
affairs, and a battalion of three com- 
panies from the Third Regiment was 
placed under arms and a special train 
was held in readiness to take the troops 
to the exposed point. Socarefully was 
the ‘‘ scare” concealed, and so quietly 
were the military preparations made, 
that the public knew nothing of them 
until the danger had passed, although 
the troops were under arms over a 
Sunday. It is fortunate for the State 
that her soldiers’ services were not re- 
quired then, nor before or since; yet it 
is certain that they would have given a 
good account of themselves. 

On the few occasions when the New 
Hampshire National Guard, in whole 
or in part, has quitted its own soil to 
take part in rublic functions demanding 
military display, their appearance has 
been distinctly to their advantage. 
These occasions, however, have not 
been numerous. At'the laying of the 
corner-stone of the Bennington battle- 
field monument in 1877, and at its dedi- 
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cation in 1891, at Yorktown in 1881, at 
New York on Memorial Day, 1882, and 
at the centennial exercises commemora- 
ting the inauguration of George 
Washington, troops from the Granite 
State shared in the military glories of 
the occasion. Nowhere did they put 
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friends,” comments the adjutant-gen- 
eral, in his report for that year, ‘‘he 
was buried in the uniform of the State 
he had served so long and so well.” 
The hope of the New Hampshire 
National Guard is now in the cities 
and the large towns. The steadily de- 
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their State to the blush, and more than 
once they received the heartiest praise 
from those in position to estimate com- 
parative worth. 

For what it is to-day, the members of 
the Guard are themselves chiefly deserv- 
ing the credit. Supplementing their 
scanty pay, both officers and men go 
deeply into their pockets each year. 
Saying nothing of their time, there are 
probably not a score of men in the whole 
force who receive from the State what 
they actually pay out each year to main- 
tain their standing in the ranks. Yet, 
they give their money and their services 
ungrudgingly, and even gladly. They 
glory in their service. The esprit de 
corps is highly evident. Many of the 
organizations in the brigade have been 
in existence, in one form or another, 
since the war, and some of them have 
a longer life. But it is not alone in the 
rural districts that the martial spirit 
finds freest play and is the longest lived. 
March 1, 1885, there died in Dover 
(the fourth largest city in the State), 
Private James A. Whitehouse, of Com- 
pany A, First Regiment. He was seven- 
ty-six years old, and for fifty-five years 
had been continuously a member of the 
company. ‘At the request of his 


creasing population in the rural com- 
munities, which is the most pronounced 
characteristic of New England life to- 
day, tends to concentrate all enter- 
prise around the noisy water-powers, 
which appear so frequently along our 
streams. In the masses of population 
which crowd into these communities 
the Guard will find a two-fold oppor- 
tunity: first, in the increased clientage 
from which to draw recruits; and, 
second, in the widened sphere of its 
influence. It is in the cities, and in 
the cities alone, that may be found the 
opportunities which have given to the 
New Hampshire National Guard that 
superb organization, the ‘‘ Sheridan 
Guards,” which, made up wholly of 
Irish-Americans, is one of the best 
drilled, best officered and most efficient 
companies of volunteer militia to be 
found in New England; or, that other 
distinctly clannish body of soldiers, 
the ‘‘ Lafayette Guards,” composed en- 
tirely of French Canadians, who have 
proved themselves to be among the 
most tractable and active of ail re- 
cruits. Both these organizations were 
recruited and are maintained entirely 
in Manchester, the largest city in 
the State, and would be impossible 
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in any other community in New 
Hampshire. 

In the cities, moreover, the troops 
are brought nearer the probable de- 
mand for their services; for disturb- 
ance of the kind which calls for 
military power to suppress it, if recent 
events go for anything, is likely to 
arise from conditions which can, or at 
any rate, now do exist nowhere except 
in the cities. Again, it is in the cities 
that the lessons of the National Guard 
are most needed and will find their 
best exponents. The educational value 
of the organization is, to many minds, 
its chief source of power. Says 
Colonel Loomis L. Langdon, late of 
the Second United States Artillery, 
reporting to the War Department, 
after a tour of duty at the annual 
camp at Concord: “‘If New Hamp- 
shire never receives any other return 
for her outlay than the education her 
youth have received, and will continue 
to receive here, in respect for the law, 
love of order, habits of system and 
industry, regard for the rights of 
others, and in gentlemanly conduct in 
all the relations of life, she will be 
amply repaid for all the investment 
she has made in her National Guard.” 
In this view of the matter there is no 
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place for the National Guard, except 
in the cities, where its membership, 
scattered among the teeming thou- 
sands of population, employed and idle, 
contented and morose, patient and re- 
bellious, shall be the leaven which 
shall leaven the whole lump, and shall 
do the State its best service in render- 
ing its service unnecessary. 

Yet, for all that, our soldiery cannot 
shake itself free from the farms. The 
virility of urban life is annually re- 
cruited, strengthened, vitalized and re- 
newed by the steady stream of youth 
which flows cityward from the hills. 
From off the mountain-sides of rugged 
New Hampshire come the sturdiest 
and brightest of our young men. The 
New Hampshire National Guard may 
not be found among their boyhood’s 
homes, but they will seek it out in the 
cities whither they both tend, and upon 
them it must in the last analysis de- 
pend. And so must all the world 
depend for its honesty, its truth, its 
patriotism upon those sprung from the 
soil, and possessing its vigor and its 
irresistible power of reproduction and 
renewal. In time of real trouble New 


Hampshire, in common with all man- 
kind, will cast her eyes unto the hills, 
from whence cometh our salvation. 


STRIKING TENTS, LAST DAY OF CAMP. 





A NORTHERN WINTER’S WELCOME. 


And the swift skate’s shrill refrain ! 
When the world’s enwrapped in its mantle new 
And winter awakes again! 


ean for the ski! and the taut snow-shoe, 
‘9 \o 


a 


I laugh as I see him cover the wolds 
With a fair soft pall of white, 

And rejoice at the drifting, swirling folds 
That bury them out of sight. 


For the wattled shoe will come by its own, 
And so will the speeding ski ; 

Now the white paved track has at last been sown 
Where the Mercury-footed flee 


Up the hillside steep and the graded’ slopes, 
And cheerily bound away, 

With spring as light as the antelope’s 
Or sprite’s or storied fay. 


With their limbs bent lithe and their hearts right 
blithe, 
As poised in flight in space, 
On the flashing ski, in a curving line 
They speed their aerial race. 


Or the vale they skim and the mount they scale 
With the snowshoe’s magic glide, 

And the wind outrun and the storm outsail, 
With strong and swishing stride. 


Then hail to the frost ! and the Northern For they bring good health, and sturdiest 
King! strength, 
And hail to their reign benign ! And healing’s on their wings. 
May the snow shoe’s swing and the keen And the frame will glow, and the blood 
skate’s ring swift flow 
3e heard till the end of time. Wherever their music sings. 
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THE DUNRAVEN. FIASCO. 

The anxiously expected report of the Special 
Committee appointed by the N. Y. Yacht Club 
tu hear the evidence of Lord Dunraven and that 
of his rebutterson the monstrous allegation made 
by him, that the load line of the Defender was 
jockeyed, has, at the time we go to press, not 
yet been issued: but the ordinary report of the 
year’s racing is at hand, and that deals very con- 
clusively, finally and successfully, with the 
equally explicit charge made by Lord Dunraven, 
that the foul in the second raee was caused by 
the Defender. It plainly proves, from photos 
taken for Outing and published in our October 
issue, that the Committee were perfectly justified 
in allowing the Defender’s protest and in finding 
that the foul was entirely due to the Valkyrie. 
On this point the Committee’s report says: 

“September toth the triangular course was sailed; and as 
the wind was south the first leg was laid 1n that direction. 
The starting line (some 250 yards in length) was at right 
angles to the course, Sandy Hook Lightship being at the 
easterly end and the committee boat at the other; and as 
the committee boat was riding to the wind the line was also 
at right angles to that vessel. About 600 yards to the 
northward and westward of the committee boat a steamer 
(the City of Yorktown) was lying, heading south by west. 
(The captain of the Yorktown states that she bore west- 
northwest from the committee boat over one-third of a 
mile; and that with the exception of shifting her position to 
counteract her drift, she kept her berth unchanged until 
after the foul. ; 

‘Shortly before the start, while both yachts were reach- 
ing to the northward and westward, Defender gybed, and 
passing to the northward of Yorktown, came out trom close 
under her stern, heading to the southward and eastward. 
Valkyrie followed Defender’s gybe, and passing ahead of 
the steamer, came out from close under her bow, heading 
in the same direction as Defender. Defender luffed, as it 
seeking Valkyrie’s weather quarter. Valkyrie also luffed, 
and then both headed for the line on the starboard tack, 
Valkyrie being up to windward, with Defender a short 
distance oft on her port quarter. Valkyrie, with her sheets 
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lifted, steered, according to her evidence, ‘so as to cross the 
line well clear of the committee boat,’ while Defender, 
keeping ‘hard away,’ shiped a course some three points or 
s») more easterly than Valkyrie’s. 

**On these respective courses they neared the line; and 
when Va/kyrie was a good soo feet to the northward and 
westward of the committee boat she kept off and bore down 
upon Defender. She then luffed, as if to straighten her 
course, and in doing so swung her main boom into De- 
Sender's starboard rigging and fouled the topmast shroud. 
The strain split ee oe topmast for fifteen feet from 
the cap upward. It also carried away the end of the 
spreader, which released the shroud, and the vessels cleared. 
Valkyrie’s luff, aided by the foul, swung her up into the 
wind, and then, keeping off, she cleared the committee boat 
by about fifty feet and crossed the line thirteen seconds after 
the starting gun was fired. Defender, with her topmast all 
to port until she took in her jib topsail, ran down the line 
until she neared the lightship, and then taking the port tack 
she crossed 1 minute 2 seconds after Va/kyrie. AS soon as 
the foul occurred Defender showed a protest flag, which 
was answered from the committee boat by the display of 
the answering pennant. Photographs lettered B and C, 
which were taken from different points of view, show the 
position of both yacts immediately after the foul, and are 
given as ae on Valkyrie's claim that she was not left 
sufficient room between the committee boat and Defender. 


B is from a photograph entitled «‘ Immediately 
after the foul,” taken for OuTING by J. Byron, 
New York, and published in this department in 
October last. The condition of Defender’s top- 
mast shows that the foul has taken place, and as 
the signal ball has not been lowered, the starting- 
signal has not been made. 

C is from a photograph entitled ‘‘ Five seconds 
after the foul,” taken by A. J. West, of Southsea, 
England. The starting-signal has just been made, 
for the smoke from the starting-gun is shown, 
and as will be seen by a comparison with B, the 
ball has commenced to drop. A reference to the 
time-table for this race will show that when C 
was taken Valkyrie was 13 seconds from the line. 


W. B. Curtis. 


* ¢*EXHIBIT B.’’ REPRINTED FROM ‘* OUTING”? OF OCTOBER LAST. 
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The open weather prevailing up to the begin- 
ning of the new year kept golfers busy in the 
open until that day, and although some enthu- 
siasts after that continued to play even after 
snow fell, practically the general season closed 
after nine months of activity: a season inconi- 
parably longer than can be credited to any o_her 
sport on our continent. 


Washington Golf Club Tournament—The annual 
Christmas tournament of the Washington Golf 
Club, of Washington, D. C., was begun on the 
club links Thursday, December tigth. The 
course, which is situated near Fort Myer and 
Arlington, on the Virginia Bank of the Potomac 
River, covers an area of 168 acres and consists 
of nine holes. The weather conditions were al- 
most perfect. 

The results of the day’s play for the Club Pre- 
sident’s Cup were as follows: 

Mr. Leech beat Mr. Gray, 5 up and 4 to play. 

Mr. Lockhart beat Dr. Jenkins, 7 up and 6 to 
olay. 

Mr. Hellen beat J. A. Taylor, 5 up and 4 to 
play. 

Mr. Wylie beat Mr. Barney, 5 up and 4 to play, 
and put him out. 

Mr. Keith beat Mr. Baker, 2 up. 

Mr. Keith beat Admiral Franklin, 2 up. 

Mr. Fraser beat Mr. Keith. F 

The summary of the second day’s play follows: 

Mr. Hellen beat Mr, Alberteni, 2 up and 1 to 
lay 
Mr. Lockhart beat Mr. Leech, 7 up and 6 to 
lay. 

Mr. Wylie beat Mr. Fraser, 7 up and 6 to play. 

The handicap match for the gold cup was the 
feature of Saturday’s play. There were nine 
who handed in scores. Mr. Henry May was the 
winner with scores of 55 and 48. The match 
was one of 18 holes, medal play. 

The finals in the hole match were disappoint- 
ing. Mr. Lockhart was pitted against Mr. Wylie, 
and Mr. Hellen had drawn the bye. Mr. Lock- 
hart won by 1 hole, but it was then too late for 
the final contest with Mr. Hellen. 


Lakewood Golf Club—A match for the Converse 
Cup was played on the links of the Lakewood 
Golf Club, Lakewood, N. J., Saturday, December 
28th. Prof. James W. Morey, who had a handi- 
cap of 15, was the winner, with a net score of 81. 
The summary: 

Prof. James W. Morey, gross, 96; handicap, 15; 
net, 81. 

G. W. Stockly, 99, 12, 87. 

James Converse, 104, 8, 96. 

Dr. Paul T. Kimball, 104, 5, 99. 


FEBRUARY. 


GOLF 


E. Robbins Walker, 121, 20, 101. 
Mrs. Clarence B. Mitchell, 176, 50, 126. 


Lakewood, N. 7.—Golfers at Lakewood, N. J., 
began the New Year right with a competition tor 
‘eGould Cup, January Ist. Fifty-eight entered, 
and thirty-nine of this number drove off from the 
tee. The trophy fell to the Rev. Dr. Rainsford. 
The summary: 

Rev. Dr. W. S. Rainsford, St. Andrew’s Golf 
Club, gross, 91; handicap, 3; net, 88. 

J. M. Knapp, St. Andrew’s, 98, 9, 89. 

George E. Armstrong, Richmond 
Country Club, 90, scratch, 90. 

E. R. Walker, Lakewood Golf Club, 107, 17, 90. 

G. W. Stockley, Lakewood, I01, 10, 91. 

George D. Fowle, Philadelphia Country Club, 
92, scratch, 92. 

Rev. Dr. Roderick Terry, Sr., St. 
100, 8, 92. 

Daniel Chauncey, St. Andrew’s, 99, 6, 93. 

H. W. Taft, St. Andrew’s, 103, 9, 94. 

V. Hochmeyer, Richmond County, 107, 12, 95. 

F, L. V. Hoppin, St. Andrew’s, 102, 6, 96. 

Robert Bage Kerr, Lakewood, 101, 4, 97. 

J. W. Morey, Lakewood, 107, 10, 97. 

W. M. McCauley, Philadelphia, 107, 10, 97. 

Roderick Terry, Jr., Shinnecock Hills Golf 
Glub, 102, 5, 97. 

J. R. Chadwick, Richmond County, 109, 12, 97. 

A. L. Livermore, St, Andrew’s, 100, 2, 98. 

A. E. Patterson, Richmond County, 98, scratch. 


County 


Andrew’s. 


98. 
John Reid, Jr., New Haven Golf Club, 103, 5. 


James Converse, Lakewood, I10, 12, 98. 
W. R. Betts, New Haven, 104, 5, 99. 
Dr. Paul T. Kimball, Lakewood. 995, scratch, 99. 
Dr. C. L. Lindley, Lakewood, 108, 9, 99. 
Jasper Lynch, Lakewood, 1o1, scratch, 101. 
J. G. Weeks, Jr., St, Andrew’s, 113, 10, 103.” 
J. G. McGee, St. Andrew’s, 122, 18, 104. 
E. H. McCullough, Philadelphia, 118, 1404. 14. 
James A. Tyng, Morris County Golf Club, 10, 
scratch, 104. 
James Parker, Richmond County, 106, 2, 104. 
J. T. Starr, Philadelphia, 112, 6, 106. 
E. H. Moeran, Jr., Shinnecock, 117, 8, 109. 
F. W. Menzies, St. Andrew’s, 109, scratch, 109. 
W. A. Taylor, St. Andrew’s, 128, 18, I10. 
B. Ward, Jr., Baltusrol Golf Club, 128, 17, 111. 
P. C. Madeira, Philadelphia, 129, 13, 116. 
W. W. Lowery, Philadelphia, 131, 13, 118. 
H. C. Bowers, St. Andrew’s, 135, 16, 119. 
E. H. Moeran, Shinnecock, 128, 8, 120. 
H. G. Trevor, Shinnecock, withdrew. 
C. TURNER. 


CYCLING. 


While the January number of OU1ING was in 
the press, George D. Gideon, Chairman of the 
L. A.W. Racing Board, sent outa list of the track 
‘‘records” accepted by that body up to the close 
of the ‘95 racing season. This list included 
records of the three classes “A”, ‘*B” and pro- 
fessional, undera multitude of classifications. Jn 
keeping with OUTING’s well-known policy toward 
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professionalism, the performances of that class 
of riders have no place in the subjoined record 
table, which includes hardly ten per cent. of the 
records stamped with the seal of the L. A. W. 
Racing Board, the governing body of American 
track competition. A perusal of this partial table 
alone shows that nearly every prominent racing 
man in America is a record holder of some sort. 





CYCLING. 


FLYING START—PACED— CLASS B. 


Wes. Wee 


1% mile, 22!s.; % mile, 48s. 
Chillicothe, Ohio, Oct. 29, 1895. 

34 mile, Im. 181s, C. R. Coulter, Louisville, 
Ky., Oct. 4, 1895. 

1 mile, Im, 422s. 
Ky., Oct. 5, 1895, 

'5 miles, 9m. 581s. Arthur Gardiner, Louisville, 
Ky., Oct. 14, 1895, 

FLYING START—COMPETITION—CLASS B.* 

y% mile, 254s. H. C. Tyler, Hartford, Conn. 
dept. 4, 1893. 

*Prior to 1894, Class A only; 1894 and 1895, Class B. Up 
to January, 1894, all amateur records were in Class A. 

FLYING START—PACED—CLASS A. 

4% mile, '251s.; % mile, 53s. A. W. Porter, 
Waltham, Mass., Nov. 2, 1894. I mile, Im. 523s. 
A. W. Porter, Waltham, Mass., Oct. 20, 1894. 

STANDING START—PACED—CLASS B. 

y% mile, 28s. John S. Johnson, Oct. 31, 
1893; % mile, 551s. John S. Johnson, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Nov. 6, 1894. 

1 mile, Im. 502s. Otto Ziegler, Louisville, Ky., 
Nov. 6, 1895. 

5 miles, 10m. 72s. Cc. 
Ky., Nov. 7, 1895. 

10 miles, 20m. W. DeCardy, Louisville, 
Ky., Nov. 6, 1895. 

20 miles, 45m. 8s. 25 miles, 56m. 4s. F. J. 
Titus, Springfield, Mass., Sept. 13, 1894. 

30 miles, th. 19m. 412s.; 35 miles, th. 33m. 4s.; 
40 miles, th. 46m. 27%s ; 45 miles, th. 59m. 383s. ; 
50 miles, 2h. 12m. 45#s.; 60 miles, 2h. 40m. 354s. ; 
70 miles, 3h. 9m. 40%s.; 75 miles, 3h. 24m. 37%s.; 
80 miles, 3h. 39m. 213s.; 90 miles, 4h. 8m. 37s.; 
100 miles, 4h. 37m. 504s. A. G. Harding, St. 
Louis, Mo., Oct. 24, 1894. (Harding’s records are 
all Class A.) 

100 miles, 4h. 27m. 32s.; 200 miles, 10h.; 300 
miles, 16h. 26m. 400 miles, 23h. 40m. 2s. 
B. W.Twyman, Louisville, Ky. (Class B.) 

STANDING START—COMPETITION. 
A. I. Brown, Decatur, II, Oct. 


Windle, 


Arthur Gardiner, Louisville, 


W. Miller, Louisville, 


45s 


238.3 


Y mile, 282s. 
13, 1894. 

44 mile, 581s. C. M. 
Oct. 19, 1895. 

4 mile, Im. 33}s. H. 
Mass., Oct. 20, 1894. 

Imile, Im. 5548. E. C. 
Oct. 18, 1895. 

5 miles, 10m. 472s. W. F. Simms, Manhattan 
Beach, N. Y., June 15, 1895. 

10 miles, 21m. 393s. H.C. Maddox, Manhattan 
Beach, June 15, 1895. 

15 miles, 38in. 54s. L. 
lll., Aug. 12, 1893. 

20 miles, 51m. 183s. 
Ill., Aug. 12, 1893. 

25 miles, th. 3m. 7%s. F. G. 
Angeles, Cal., May 18, 1895. 

30 miles, th. 17h. 57}s.; 40 miles, rh.44m. 114s. ; 
50 miles, 2h. 11m. 64s.; 60 miles, 2h. 39m. 47s. 
L. S. Meintjes, Chicago, IIl., Aug. 12, 1893. 
STANDING START—UNPACED. 

43s. S. C. Cox, 


Murphy, Denver, Col., 
C. Tyler, Waltham, 


Bald, Denver, Col., 


S. Meintjes, Chicago, 
L. S. Meintjes, Chicago, 


Lacey, Los 


mile, 

Nov. 2, 1895. 
FLYING START—UNPACED. 

i mile, 253s. Otto Ziegler, Jr., Sacramento, 

Cal., Oct. 17, 1895. 


Louisville, Ky.. 


¥% mile, 55s. 
Nov. 27, 1894. 

3% mile, Im. 323s. 
Mass., Aug. 24, 1894. 

1 mile, 2m. ofs. W. W. 
Col., Oct. 12, 1895. 

STANDING START—PACED. 

1 hour, 26 miles 1,489 yards. F. J. 
Springfield, Mass., Sept. 13, 1894. 

6 hours, 127 miles; 12 hours, 23224 miles; 18 
hours, 32024 miles; 24 hours, 407 miles 84 yards. 
B. W. Twyman, Louisville, Ky., July 4 and 5, 
1895. 

TANDEM—FLYING START—PACED—CLASS B. 

¥Y mile, 24s. L. C. Johnson and F. B. Rig- 
ley, Decatur, Ill., Oct. 31, 1894. 

% mile, 521s. Haggerty and Williams, 
Waltham, Mass., Nov. 2, 1894. 

I mile, Im. 528s. Haggerty and Williams, Wal- 
tham, Mass., Oct. 27, 1894. 

5 miles, tom. 18s. E. E. Anderson and H. Van 
Herrick, Louisville, Ky., Oct. 14, 1895. 

10 miles, 20m. 54}s. Lund and Van Herrick, 
Louisville, Ky., Nov. 5, 1895. 

TANDEM—FLYING START—UNPACED. 

\{ mile, 248s. Long and Delmas, Sacramento, 
Cal., Oct. 10, 1894. 

¥% mile, 553s.; 1 mile, Im. 564s. F. J. Titus and 
L. D.Cabanne, Denver, Col., Aug. 17, 1894. 

5 miles, 11m. 35s. Pugh and Gerwin, Denver, 
Col., Nov. 29, 1894. 

TRIPLET RECORDS. 

yy mile, 23s, Callahan, Murphy and Ken- 
nedy, Chillicothe, Ohio, Nov. 5, 1893. 
¥% mile, Im.; Imile, 2m. 13s. Murphy, Ken- 


J. S. Johnson, Louisville, Ky., 
H. C. Tyler, Springfield, 


Hamilton, Denver, 


Titus, 


nedy and Sanders, Louisville. Ky., Nov. 23, 1894. 
QUADRUPLET RECORDS. 

Y mile, flying start, unpaced, 23s.  Calla- 
han, Seavey, O’Connor and Rhodes, Chillicothe, 
Ohio, Nov. 5, 1894. 

¥% mile, 51s. Stone, Swanborough, Dickson 
and Connilear, Denver, Col., Oct. 17, 1895. 

1 mile, Im. 474s., Stone, Swanborough, Dickson 
and Connilear, Denver, Col., Oct. 17, 1895. 


H. C. PALMER. 


Among wheelmen the Atlanta Exposition will 
be principally remembered by Wheelmen’s Day, 
or rather two days, when, through the untiring 
energy of Mr. H. C. Palmer, the representative 
of the Western Wheel Works, the wheelmen, 
to use a newspaper phrase, owned the city and 
were in turn owned by the Western Wheel 
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Works, whose unbounded hospitality culminated 
in the Coleman banquet, Kimball House. Mr. 
Palmer found cycling in the South nigh defunct, 
and he left on the high road to assured prosper- 
ity. Mr.Coleman’s guests were not only gathered 


ICE 


ORANGE LAKE (N. Y.) ICE YACHT CLUB. 


Their first races for the season were sailed 
December 12th, with smooth, hard ice and wind 
steady from northeast. The course is a triangle, 
measuring two miles in circuit, 

Race for the Challenge Cup of 1888, 10 miles 

—Snowdrift, W. Kidd, 37m. 40s.; Frolic, H. Knif- 
fin, 38m. 35s.; Cold Wave, H. C. Higginson, 38m. 
38s. 
. Race for the Van Nostrand Cup, 10 miles, 
yachts of second and third classes—Frolic, H. 
Kniffin, 35m. 42s.; Cold Wave, H. C. Higginson, 
36m. 52s.; Snowdrift, W. Kidd, finished first in 
34m., but was disqualified for a foul turn: 

Race for the Kidd championship pennant, 10 
miles—Snowdrift, W. Kidd, 31m. 54s.; Troubler, 
R. Kernochan, 32m. 23s.; Frolic, H. Kniffin, 32m. 

3S. 

“Race for the Harper gold watch, 10 miles; 
time limit, 35 minutes—Troubler, R. Kernochan; 
Cold Wave, H. C. Higginson, and Flying Jib, W. 
C. Wood, collided at the second stake, causing 
such delay that the time limit would surely have. 
been exceeded, and the race was therefore de- 
clared off. 

December 13th. Ice smooth and hard; weather 
cold; wind high and gusty. 


from every State in the Union and transported 
thousands of miles in special Pullman cars with- 
out the cost of a dollar to them, but were enter- 
tained on a scale of unequaled magnificence 
and of princely liberality. THE PROWLER. 


YACHTING. 


Race for the Van Nostrand Cup; yachts of 
second and third classes; 10 miles—Frolic, H. 
N. Kniffin, 23m. 25s.; Cold Wave, H. C. Higgin- 
son, 24m. 12.; Snowdrift, W. Kidd, ran into an 
air-hole while leading in fourth round. 

Handicap race for the Harper gold watch; 10 
miles time limit, 35 minutes—Cold Wave, 25m. 
12s.; Snowdrift, W. Kidd, scratch, 25m. 52s.; 
Frolic, H. N. Kniffin, broke down in fourth mile. 

Match race, 2 miles—Troubler, R. Kernochan, 
6m. 12s.; Ice King, J. B. Quinlan, 7m. 37s. 

Race for the Challenge Cup of 1888; 10 miles 
—Snowdrift, W. Kidd, 25m. 10s.; Cold Wave, H. 
C. Higginson, 26m. 25s. 

December 14th. Weather fine; ice smooth and 
hard; wind light and baffling. 

Race for the Challenge cup of 1888—Snowdrift. 
W. Kidd, led Ice Queen, H. S. Ramsdell, by 
almost a mile at the end of 4 miles, when the 
wind died away and the race was declared off. 

December 17th. Ice smooth and firm; wind 
light from the South. 

Race for the Challenge cup of 1888; 10 miles— 
Snowdrift, W. Kidd, 39m. 45s.; Frolic, H. M. 
Kniffin, 42m. 42s. 

Other races had been arranged for subsequent 
days, but warm weather ruined the ice and 
stopped the sport. W. B. Curtis. 


CURLING. 


GRAND NATIONAL CURLING CLUB. 


Their special general meeting was held De- 
cember 18th, at Clarendon Hall, New York City, 
delegates being present as follows: New York 
Caledonian, J. L. Hamilton and D. Foulis; New 
York, C. S. Ogden; New York St. Andrews, T. 
Nicholson and W. H. Smith; New York Thistle, 
A. Frazer, J. Watt, J. Thaw, T. Watt, J. Gray, R. 
Lowdon, R. Lawder, C. McKenzie and T. Wat- 
son; Empire City, J. F. Conley ; Manhattan, W. 
Stewart; Utica, J. Shaw; Albany, R. Strathdee ; 
Excelsior, W. Clayton ; New York, John o’ Groat, 
G. Bain ; Long Island City, J. McGregor ; Pitt- 
ston, Pa., J. Watt ; Van Cortlandt, G. Frazer and 
G. P. Morosini ; American, G. Grieve. 

The election of a president resulted in the 
choice of J. McCullough, St. Paul, Min. 

It was resolved to offer a special medal to be 
played for by the membcrs of the new Van Cort- 
landt Club. 

The District Committee, A. Thompson, J. C. 
Williams, A. Frazer, T. Nicholson and E. L. 
Thomas, reported the following schedule for dis- 
trict medal matches, dates to be fixed hereafter 
by the competing clubs: 

Caledonian, N. Y., vs. Thistle, Lackawanna, 
Pa.; St. Andrews, N. Y., vs. United, Pittston, Pa.; 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., vs. Inkermann, Wilkesbarre, 
Pa.; Utica, N. Y., vs. Empire, Albany; Albany 
City, N. Y., vs. Jersey City; Yonkers, N. Y., vs. 
John o’ Groat, N. Y.; Thistle, N. Y., vs. Empire 
City, N. Y.; New York, N. Y.; vs. Long Island 


City; Manhattan, N. Y., vs. Excelsior, N. Y. ; 
Ivanhoe, Paterson, N. J., vs. Tuxedo, N. Y. ; 
Newark, N. J., vs. American, N. Y. 


NORTH BEAT SOUTH. 


The annual match between curlers born North 
or South of the Firth or Forth, Scotland, was 
played January 7th, on Conservatory Lake, Cen- 
tral Park, New York City. The temperature was 
near zero, and the ice smooth and keen, but the 
curlers were annoyed by a light snow which fell 
during the match. There were seven rinks and 
North won by a score of 106 to 86. 

G. Bain, Vice-President of the Grand National 
Curling Club, will be the custodian for the ensu- 
ing year of the challenge prize, the Dalrymple 
Medal, by virtue of being the officer of highest 
rank who played on the winning side. Mr. Bain 
also won the Kilpatrick Medal, awarded to the 
skip whose rink came next to the best score 
against his opponents, while R. Lander took the 
Hoagland Flag by making the best score. 


NEW YORK CALEDONIAN CLUB. 


Their annual joint competition was held Jan- 
uary 6th, in the covered rink of the New York 
Thistle Association, at Hoboken, N. J. The ice 
was smooth and hard and the score as follows. 
D. W. McKeeman, 26; D. Foulis, 20 ; H. Archi- 
bald, 18; W. Archibald, 16; R. Archibald, 13 ; 
T. Archibald 12. 

W. B. CurTIs. 
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EQUESTRIANISM. 


American horsemen are beginning to realize 
that they have been taken advantage of by Eng- 
lish breeders in their infatuation forthe hackney. 
Ever since that breed became fashionable here it 
has been looked upon as a representative Eng- 
lish breed. As a matter of fact the hackney is 
not nearly so well known there as in this coun- 
try. The best friend the English hackney ever 
had was Mr. Burdett-Contts, formerly Mr, Ash- 
mead-Bartlett, an American. His Brookfield stud 
made the hackney famous in this country, and 
many breeders of fine horses in this country 
were eager to procure the best hackney stallion 
to be had in England. 

The American trotting horse is an infinitely 
superior anineal in every way to these dearly- 
bought English hackneys. A tabulated synopsis 
of the ‘‘ heavy harness”’ classes at the Madison 
Square Horse Show last fall, prepared by Mr. A. 
B. Coxe, Jr., shows the following interesting 
facts: 

1. That the standard trotters won ten first 
prizes, the half-breed trotters seven, the hack- 
neys just one. 

2. That the standard trotters won four second 
prizes, the half-breed trotters seven, the hack- 
neys none. 

3. That the standard trotters won ten third 
prizes, the hackneys just one. 

4. That horses of absolutely unknown blood 
won just twice as many first, second and third 
prizes as the hackneys and half-breed hackneys 
combined. 

The Tandem Club of New York has issued its 
rules and regulations. The officers of the club 
are: Charles Pfizer, Jr., President; Francis D. 
Beard, Vice-President ; and Burton Mansfield, 
Secretary and Treasurer. The membership is 
limited to fifty, and the rules provide that every 
candidate, to be eligible for membership, must be 
the owner of a tandem cart and harness of pat- 
terns approved by the committee. The two 
regular ‘‘meets” of the club take place in May 
and November of each year, but the committee 
is empowered to appoint dates for Special Driving 
Meetings. The standard of appointments fixed 
upon by the Tandem Club is of great interest to 
those who wish to be in proper *‘form,” and is 
as follows : 

‘‘Going-to-Cover”’ cart, as in Henderson’s 
print of that title; ‘Spicy Team” cart, on lines 
of that in Walsh’s print, with modifications of 
colors; ‘*Cocking-Cart,” as in Newhouse’s 
‘Going to the Moors;” ‘*Tandem Gig,” as in 
Alken’s ‘' A Sporting Tandem; ” ‘‘ Whitechapel” 
cart, of the pattern of Mr. Mansfield’s. 

The four-wheel are: ‘‘ The Shooting Drag,” as 
in Nimrod’s ‘ Life of a Sportsman ;” ‘ Late-for- 
the-Mail”’ cart, as in Henderson’s print of that 
title. 

Draughts of ‘‘Whitechapel’’ cart are from 
hooks attached to a spring bolted on an iron 
plate to cross-bar; of ‘‘Going-to-Cover,” and 
other similar carts, from hooks fixed in cross-bar, 
or passing through it, from a spring at its back, 
or from a bar (‘ whiffle-tree ”’) hung on it. 

Shafts of ‘‘ Whitechapel” and ‘Cocking”’ carts 
and of ‘* Tandem Gigs ”’ are, invariably, straight, 
and of ‘‘ Going-to-Cover” and other similar carts 
are either straight or slightly bent. 


Axles should be either true ‘ Mail” or ‘ Col- 
linge’s.” 

Lamps should be carried in their irons only 
when lighted. 

Tools (necessary), as spare cockeyes, screw- 
driver, revolving punch, universal wrench, etc., 
requisite parts of harness, and a jointed whip, 
should be carried in carts. 

Loin cloths, of plain cloth, shaped and trimmed 
for park use, or untrimmed rugs for road driving, 
are requisite. 

Driving aprons. Allcarts, except tandem gigs, 
for which only one is required, should be fur 
nished with a pair, which should be strapped to 
cross-seat rails when serving their purpose, and 
when not in use folded from top to bottom with 
linings outward and laid on the cushions. 

Horn case and basket are proper for road driv- 
ing only. 

Harness should be of black or brown leather, 
with lined or plain (unstitched) strapping and 
brass or’silver furniture, and bits of either ‘ Gig” 
or ‘*Buxton” pattern, with bearing reins, and 
‘‘Elbow” or ‘‘Liverpool,” with or without the 
bearing reins. 

Collars should correspond with the harness in 
color, and should be of either ‘‘ Kay” or rimmed 
pattern, with linings of black or brown leather, 
but not furnished with caps (2. ¢., ‘* housings’’). 

Hame draughts of ‘‘ Ring” pattern are prac- 
tical and especially adapted to ‘‘ Road ”’ harness, 
but “Anchor” and ‘ Finger” draughts are 
proper. 

Crupper docks should be sewn on invariably. 

Loin strap, kicking strap and breeching, practi- 
cal appointments the use or omission of which is 
discretionary. 

Tugs of “‘round”’ pattern are most practical. 

Buckles should be single—never double—and 
of square shape, with corners rounded, specially 
adapted to lined strappings, or of horseshoe pat- 
tern, in keeping with plain (unlined) strapping 
and ring draughts. 

Liveries comprise a silk hat, shapely frock-coat 
of dark color, with waistcoat to match, or of 
striped material; white breeches of kersey, 
stockinet or leather, top-boots and a smartly- 
shaped double-breasted greatcoat of drab or dark- 
colored ‘box cloth,” with skirts of not excessive 
length. 

* * * * * * 

The Philadelphia Horse Show Association held 
its annual meeting December 9th. It was decided 
to have the next show at Wissahickon Heights, 
from May 26th to 30th. The election of the follow- 
ing officers was made during the meeting: Presi- 
dent, A. J. Cassatt; vice-presidents, Rudulph Ellis, 
J. C. Strawbridge and Edward Morrell; treasurer, 
Richard M. Cadwalader; secretary, Charles A. 
Newhall; directors, P. A. B. Widener, William L. 
Elkins, William M. Singerly, T. C. Patterson, J. 
W. Cooke, Stevenson Crothers, A. C. Harrison, 
Thomas McKean, Lincoln Godfrey, C. Tower, 
Jr., S. F. Houston, Edward Browning, T. B. 
Chandler, C. A. Griscom and Joel J. Baily. 

The outlook for a good polo season next sum- 
mer is excellent, judging from the very general 
interest which was taken in the game in 1895. 
The Polo Association is composed of nineteen 
clubs, namely: Rockaway, Meadow Brook, Coun- 
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try Club of Westchester, Morris County, Myopia, 
Harvard, Brookline, Westchester, Philadelphia, 
Hingham, Dedham, St. Louis, Monmouth 
County, Buffalo, Chicago, Devon, Vesper, Point 
Judith and Genesee Valley Clubs. The associa- 
tion has a handicap committee which fixes the 
handicap of each individual player. This ne- 
cessitates careful watching of each player by the 
committee and constant changing of handicaps. 
All gamesare played under the rules of the asso- 
ciation. In all handicap tournaments teams and 
players whose handicap aggregate less than their 
competitors are allowed the number of goals be- 
tween their own handicap and that of their com- 
petitors. Mr. H. L. Herbert is chairman of the 
Polo Association. 

A notable feature of the horse world this fall 
and winter has been the large and continued 
shipments of horses to foreign markets. Every 
kind of horse has been represented in these con- 
signments, from the trotterand the thoroughbred 
down to the common chunks exported for omni- 
bus and business use. That the world should 
realize the value of the American trotting-horse 
is not strange; but when England puts aside her 
prejudices and pays good round prices for choice 
trotting-bred breeding stock, the fact is worthy 
of comment. The French, German, and espe- 
cially the Austrian government, have become in- 
terested in the trotter, a number of well-bred ones 
having been bought recently for the Austrian 
government. American breeders ought to be 
made to realize their opportunity at this time. A 
careful study should be made of the peculiar 
wants and requirements of the foreign market, 
and a strenuous effort should be made to breed 
horses of a type which will be acceptable in such 
markets. 

ALFRED STODDART. 
THE GREAT SALE OF THE SEASON. 

The sale of trotters and pacers to be held by 
Messrs. W. B. Fasig & Co., at Madison Square 
Garden, New York city, February 13th, 14th and 
15th, as outlined on another page of this issue, 
will be an event of uncommon importance to 
horsemen on both sides of the Atlantic. Messrs. 
Fasig & Co. have wisely declined for this sale all 
animals that in their opinion would not, under 
the hammer, realize prices satisfactory to the 
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consignors. The result of this commendable 
policy will bring into the ring an unprecedented 
collection of trotters, distinguished by fast rec 
ords, ultra-fashionable breeding, or eminent stud 
success. ‘ 

The sale will open with the entire collection of 
the Jewett Stock Farm. From Patchen Wilkes, 
the sire of Joe Patchen, 2:04, and a score otf 
others, down to the latest foal of 1895, the sale 
will be absolute and unreserved. 

Thirty-five head, comprising the entire stock 
of the late John A. Goldsmith, will prove espe- 
cially attractive. The rare judgment of the fa- 
mous reinsman, who selected them for his own 
use, is ample guaranty of individual excellence. 
Among them are Venita Wilkes, 2:15, by Guy 
Wilkes ; Elf, 2:234%, by Steinway; Thalma, 
2:3614%, by Sidney, and many others of specd 
and promise. 

From the Alamance Stock Farm, Graham, N. 
C., comes about sixty head, ‘‘including every 
hoof on the place,” writes Mr. Scott. Foremost 
among them is J. R. Gentry, 2:033/, the cham 
pion stallion of the world. A horse of rare 
beauty and superb breeding, in the prime of 
youth and vigor, he is the fastest harness ani- 
mal, by record, ever entered for sale by auction. 
The list from this farm includes Baronet, 2:11%, 
by Baron Wilkes; Lissa, 2:1634, by Patchen 
Wilkes ; Burdell, 2:21, by Bonnie Bay; Alice 
Burlew, 2:2214%, by Charley B. 

There are also a number of small consignments 
of well-known performers by various owners. 
Among these last may be mentioned Frenzie L., 
by Bay Ethan. She reduced her former record to 
2:14% in 1895, and promises still higher speed 

Messrs. W. B. Fasig & Co. invite everyone to send 
to them their guesses as to the price that will be 
obtained for Patchen Wilkes and for John R. Gen- 
try. The successful guesser will be rewarded in 
the first instance by a first-class sulky from the 
celebrated factory of Charles S. Caffrey & Co., 
while the lucky person as to Gentry’s price will 
receive the finest track harness that can be made 
by the J. Newton Van Ness Company. 

A synopsis of the animals to be sold is now 
ready, with brief particulars, and catalogues giv- 
ing full details will be furnished on application 
to W. B. Fasig & Co., American Horse Exchange, 
Broadway and Fiftieth street, New York city. 


ROD AND GUN. 


That sterling trap-shot, who is known among 
the cream of the amateurs as L. T. Davenport, 
recently made a wonderful record at the grounds 
of the New Utrecht Gun Club, Woodland Park. 
The event was a two-handed race between Dav- 
enport and G. W. Coulson, who is also an 
excellent shot. ‘Fhe conditions were unusual— 
50 live birds per man, Coulson to shoot under 
regular rules from the 32 yard mark, Davenport 
from the 28-yard mark, and to shoot with one 
hand. The wind was strong, and some snow 
did anything but favor big scores. To the 
astonishment of many good judges, Davenport 
won easily, killing 47 of his 50, to Coulson’s 4o. 
Of the three birds scored against Davenport, one 
fell dead out of bounds. Fis 47 out of 50 beats 
all records at one-handed shooting, and, indeed, 
it might prove a hard nut to crack for many a 
good performer in the regular style. Davenport 
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is one ofthat exceedingly small coterie of men 
who have attained a perfect mastery of the double 
gun under any and all conditions. One of his 
strongest rivals is the well-known performer, 
George Work. The two, as a team, probably, 
could defeat, or at least make the hottest kind of 
a race with any other pair of trap-shots in the 
world. 

Some time ago, in these pages, I referred to 
one-handed shooting, and to other novel meth 
ods calculated to lend a useful and entertaining 
variety to trap contests. Here .is a brilliant ex- 
ample of their value. How many of our expert 
trap-shots are really masters of the gun, except 
under the usual rules? How many of them can 
use one hand, miss with the first and kill with 
the second, as was repeatedly done in this 
match? Very few, I am afraid, and yet practice 
at one-handed shooting, at shooting from the 
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hip, from either shoulder, standing with the back 
to the traps, lying down at score and rising to 
shoct, picking up the gun from ground or stand 
after giving the word, etc., has a practical value 
in the development of a crack field shot. 

Many a duck gets away from the man in punt, 
or blind, who can only shoot accurately from one 
shoulder and when in his favorite position. 
Many a ruffed grouse soars up in tangled cover 
and bids defiance to the man who lacks the 
ability to snap one-handed, or to kill with the 
gun anywhere between hip and shoulder, and 
many an unexpected chance is lost to the duffer 
who cannot instantly drop something else, spring 
to his gun and level it without fumbling. 

It seems to me that gun clubs would do well to 
introduce novelty matches every now and then, 
with conditions which embraced the methods re- 
ferred to and others which might easily be devised. 
Where men don’t care about the trifling moneys 
common to club sweeps, a heap of fun and much 
valuable practice should be derived. 

I remember once when a lot of us had grown 
tired of pounding inanimates, that a simple ex- 
periment put new life into the proceedings. As 
surely happens in most clubs, a few men had 
got ‘*dead on,” and it became almost impossible 
to so divide the moneys that the poorer shots 
should stand a fair chance. The ‘walking 
class’ was formed for the express benefit of the 
experts. A little promenade was marked off. 
The shooter stood at one end, called ‘ pull,” 
and started to walk to the other end. While he 
was walking a trap was pulled, the choice of trap 
being left to the puller. The ‘straight-string ”’ 
chaps made some funny old scores before they 
again got dead on, while the less reliable per- 
formers felt that they had more or less of a 
chance, and were eager to take a hand in. 
When this became stale, other conditions were 
imposed. In one series the man at score stood 
with his back to the traps, and whirled and shot 
after giving the word; in another, the shooter 
stood two yards from his gun, which lay upon a 
proper rest, called ‘‘ pull,” then got to his gun 
the best way he could. In yet another series the 
gun was fired from about the hip. ? 

Another, and both an interesting and useful 
position, was when the shooter lay flat upon his 
back, five yards from the traps, with his gun 
upon the ground beside him. After giving the 
word ‘pull,” he sat up and blazed away. This 
was varied by a change of posture, in which the 
shooter lay face downward and rose to his knees 
or feet, as he preferred. Naturally enough, 
many clean misses were recorded, but this made 
no difference. The most reliable all-round shots 
won the small sweeps, and the novel positions 
not only added to the fun, but they tended to 


develop an all-round handiness with the gun, 
whichis precisely whatasportsman should possess. 

One of the men Ihave in mind was only a 
moderately good shot under standard rules, but 
in the novelty matches he was so quick and sure 
in his movements that he frequently beat men 
who could give him five in twenty under stand- 
ard rules. Afriend and I once saw him drop in 
short stubble for a trial at a flock of Canada 
geese. His only chance was to flatten, face and 
all, into the stubble, and to listen for the sound 
of the wings. The way he got upon his feet 
when the proper time arrived, tumbled two 
geese, gotin another shell and crippled a third, 
was a treat to see. 

“That foxy devil learned that trick in those 
novelty matches,” remarked my comrade, and 
the fortunate shooter cheerfully acknowledged 
the corn later on. Practice at the traps had 
made him so quick and confident about: getting 
up, that he knew he could afford to let the geese 
get well over him without being tempted to move 
too soon. Gun clubs, especially the smaller 
ones, may find a useful hint or two in this. 

The big annual live-bird shoot for the Amateur 
Championship of America, was decided January 
10-11, on the grounds of the Larchmont Yacht 
Club, Larchmont, N. Y. The conditions were 
100 birds per man, 30 yards rise, 50 yards 
boundary, entrance $100; winner to get the 
title of champion, a $250 cup, presented by the 
Larchmont Yacht Club, and 45 per cent. of the 
entrance money, 25 per cent. to second, 15 
per cent. to third, 5 per cent. to fourth. 
Fourteen of the best performers in the amateur 
ranks competed. At the end of the first day’s 
shooting the men had completed the 46th round. 
J. K. Palmer, last year’s winner, then led with a 
score of 43 out of 46. Yale Dolan, of Philadel- 
phia, was second, with 42; Eagan Murphy and 
Fred Wood, 41 each; C. Macalester, 40; Wright, 
Moore, Work and Davenport, 39. The birds were 
a fairly good lot and were helped by a strong 
wind. Jno. S. Hoey was referee. 

The weather was better on the second day, 
and a red-hot race resulted in a tie for first 
place between Edgar Murphy, of Holywood, N. J. 
and C. Macalester, of Philadelphia, both men hav- 
ing grassed 92 out of 100 birds. J. K. Palmer 
was third with 90 out of a 100. Davenport, 
Wright and Work tied for fourth place with 89 
each. 

Before the shot-off at ten birds for the cup, 
Murphy and Macalester divided first and second 
money. Murphy won the title and cup, with ten 
straight, Macalester losing his fifth bird, dead 
out of bounds. Davenport won the shot-off for 
fourth, with ten straight, Wright and Work stop- 
ping at 9 each Ep. W. SANDYS. 


KENNEL. 


The Eastern Field Trials Club’s annual trials 
run at Newton, N. C., furnished excellent sport, 
in spite of dismal predictions. The judges were 
Messrs. S. R. Bradley and W. S. Bell. The 
Derby (seventeenth), had fourteen starters. It 
was won by F. R. Hitchcock’s 1. and w. English 
setter dog Tory Fashion (Count Gladstone IV- 
Fleety Avent); second, H. B. Ledbetter’s b. w. 
and t. English setter dog Marie’s Sport (Gleam’s 
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Sport-Mamie Avent): 
nel’s b. w. and t. English setter bitch Gleam’s 


third, Manchester Ken- 


Ruth, (Count Gladstone 1V-Gleam’s Maid). The 
All-Age had nineteen starters. It was won by 
N. T. DePauw’s |. and w. pointer dog Jingo 
(Mainspring—Queen II); second, W. H. Beazell’s 
b. w. and t. English setter dog Harold Skimpole 
(Whyte B-Nettie Bevan); third, divided by N. T. 
Harris’ b. w. and t. English setterdog Tony Boy 
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(Antonio-Laundress,) and Charlottesville Ken- 
nel’s 1. and w. pointer dog Tippoo (Rip Rap- 
Monterey). The Subscription Stakes had eight 
starters. The winner was W. W. Titus’ b. w. 
and t. English setter bitch Minnie T., {Dick 
Bondhu-Betty B.); second, Jingo; third, Tony 
Boy. 

Chickaskia Valley Coursing Club’s first meet- 
ing, held at Blackwell, Okla., proved that cours- 
ing is rapidly making friends. Fourteen dogs 
ran. Messrs. Rick’s and Smith’s Sailor Maud and 
Pickaniny divided. 

The United States Field Trials Club’s trials,run 
at Newton, N. C., resulted as follows: Pointer 
Derby, nine starters—First, H. K. Deveraux’s 1. 
and w. bitch Virginia, (Little Ned-Pearl’s Dot); 
second, J. L. Adam’s 1. and w. dog Cracker Jack 
(Lady Rush-Cyclops); third, H.S. Smith’s b. and 
w. dog Ripsaw (Rip Rap-Croxie Kent); fourth, 
G. N. Clemson’s 1, and w. dog Ridgeview Cash 
(Trinket’s Cash-Roulette); fifth, G. A. Castle- 
man’s |l. and w. dog Leo (Rex—Bess). Setter 
Derby, seven starters—First, H. B. Ledbetter’s 
Marie’s Sport; second, F. R, Hitchcock’s 1. and 
w. dog Tory Fashion; third, Manchester Kennel’s 
Gleam’s Ruth; fourth, Blue Ridge Kennel’s b. w. 
and t. dog Domino (Antonio-Ruby’s Girl); fifth, 
Avent and Thayer’s b. w. and t. bitch Few Fol- 
let, (Count Gladstone IV-Folly). All-Age Pointer 
Stake, eleven starters—First, Kidwell’s b. and 
w. dog Tick Boy, (King of Kent-Bloom); second, 
N. T. DePauw's Jingo; third, P. Lorillard, Jr’s. 1. 
and w. bitch Rancocas Belle (Rip Rap-Maud); 
fourth, Ashford and Odum’s Il. and w. dog Von 
Gull, (Kent-Elgin-Fanny V. Croxteth); fifth, H. 
K. Deveraux’s 1. and w. dog Tamarack Jr., 
(Tamarack-Maud Graphic). All-Age Setter 
Stake, ten starters—First, W. W. Titus’ Minnie 
P.; second, N. T. Harris’ b. w. and t. English set- 
ter dog Cynosure (Roderigo-Norah II.); third, 
F. R. Hitchcock’s b. w. andt. English setter- 
bitch Tory Dotlet (Count Gladstone IV.-Tory 
Della); fourth, P. M. Essig’s b. w. and t. English 
setter dog Rod’s Top (Roderigo—-Topsy Avent); 
fifth, Manchester Kennel’s b. w. and t. English 
setter dog Gleam’s Pink ( Vanguard-Georgia 
Belle). 

Bridgeport Kennel Club’s first show had three 
hundred entries. The average quality in the 
majority of classes was excellent. The attend- 
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ance was only fair. Spratts Patent attended to 
benching and feeding. 

The Eastern Field Trials Club’s Members’ 
Stakes was won by W. B. Meares, Jr.’s 1. and w. 
English setter dog Joyful (Dion C.—Nathalie); 
second, divided by Eldred Kennel’s b. w. and t. 
English setter bitch Antonia (Antonio—Miss Nel- 
lie Y.) and P. Lorillard, Jr’s. b. b. English setter 
bitch Antoinette (Antonio—Daisy Hunter). 

Arecent coursing meeting at Cottonwood Falls, 
Kansas, had twenty-four starters for an open 
stake. A. E. Johnson’s White Diamond, Dr. 
John’s Queen of the West, and Levitz and Coch- 
ran’s Comanche Lass, divided. 

The Irish Setter Club’s trials, at High Point, 
N. C., were poorly attended and unsatisfactory. 
The Derby had two starters—First, Lady Fin- 
glas; second, Mollie Gibson. All-Age—three 
starters—First, Loo, second, Currer Maud; third, 
Lady Finglas. 

Philadelphia Kennel Club’s All-Age Stake, at 
High fPoint, N. C., had twelve starters. First, 
J. B. Baker’s |. and w. pointer bitch Westminster 
Zoe (King of Kent-Westminster Ina); second, 
S. M. Mitchell’s English setter dog Popillon, (An- 
tonio-Lilly Burgess); third, divided by F. G. 
Taylor’s b. w. and t. setter dog Ben Hur of 
Riverview (Ben Hill-Zoe W.); J. B. Baker’s b. w. 
and t. setter bitch Lou, and G. G. Davis’ setter 
bitch Loo. 

The well-known Irish setter Henmore Sham- 
rock, owned by the Muckross Kennels, died not 
long since, 

The Interstate Coursing Club’s sixth annual 
meeting, run near Merced, Cal., was a big suc- 
cess. Mr. Jno. Grace was judge, and Mr. Jas. 
Warren, Slipper. The Stake, for sixty-four grey- 
hounds at $10 each, had forty-four entries. The 
Winner was Mr. P. Cooney’s f. w. d. Right Bower 
(Dashaway-Valley Queen), with Mr. W. C. Pey- 
ton’s bk. b. Royal Daisy (imp. Royal Crest- 
Daisy), runner up. 

The Southern Field Trial Club has disbanded. 

An interesting local show was recently held in 
Detroit. Only dogs owned in Wayne County, 
Michigan, and in Essex County, Ontario, were 
elegible. Yet the quality of the various classes 
was quite good. Veteran John Davidson did the 
judging. The prizes were ribbons, and the show 
cleared expenses. Damon. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. Lane, San Francisco, Cal.—Volumes XX and 
XXI of OUTING contain articles on the subject. 
(2) No. (3) It depends on whether you are 
naturally a fast runner. Sprinting is not a 
question of height and weight, but of ability to 
run. (4) It depends on whether he has grown 
up or sideways during the past six years. Boys 
of that age and height are, 10 years later, all the 
way from 5ft. 7in. to ft. gin. 

C. S. G., Louisville, Ky.—The walking would 
be excellent for country-road walking, in 
ordinary street attire, but only ordinary for a 
regular track and athletic costume. The lifting 
is poor. 

McL., Calgary, N. W. T.—(1) A yacht race be- 
gins with the order to *‘ get ready,’’ so far as the 
rules of the course are concerned under N. Y. Y. 
C. rules. (2) This answer follows as of course. 
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(3) A boat is disqualified by violating any rule, 
and by reason of the disqualification is not capa- 
ble of winning ; has not, indeed, been a qualified 
contestant. 


G. A. H., Grandville, Mich.—Consult Dixon 
Kemp’s ‘‘Small Yachts” (a rather expensive book), 
or W. P. Stevens’ ‘‘Canoe and Boat Building,” 
with diagrams, $2. We can supply the works. 


Our latest news from Lexington, Ky., dated 
December 2oth, 1895, says : 

“It has just become known here that the 
Board of Trustees of the Kentucky State College 
at its meeting a few days ago instructed Presi- 
dent Patterson, of this institution, to prohibit 
football being played by the State College stu- 
dents. President Patterson so announced the 
new ruling to the athletic association.” 














WHEN IN DOUBT, TAKE A CATALOGUE. 


Another page in the year book of American 
Cycling has been turned, and a glance backward 
from the vantage ground of the middle of Janu- 
ary, 1896, is sufficient to show that 1895 was in 
every respect the most successful in the history 
of the sport. 

Less than a quarter of a century ago, cycling 
came into the realm of sport ; now it is the lead- 
ing pastime. The bicycle has become a factor 
in modern social economics, and with electricity 
is ending the ancient and honorable serfdom of 
the horse, 

Like many other successful inventions of the 
present era, the bicycle may be claimed, not 
wholly without reason, to be but the rediscov- 
ery or readaptation of an ancient principle. The 
tandem two-wheeled vehicle idea seems to have 
been known in China and Assyria and the veloc- 
ipede in Europe centuries ago. On the pane of 
an ancient painted glass in the old church at Stoke 
Pogis, England, may be seen the representation 
of a young man astride one of these crude ma- 
chines. He has the air of a rider who has intro- 
duced a novelty in transportation and is the 
object of unbounded admiration of a multitude 
of witnesses. 

The evolution of these eccentric mechanical 
conceptions toward more useful and permanent 
types did not begin, however, until it became 
evident that a two-wheeled vehicle, propelled by 
muscular power alone, could be built to carry its 
rider with a saving of fatigue and energy as com- 
pared with walking. This point gained, and the 
cycle is seen in its first stage as a pleasure vehi- 
cle. A later but much more rapid and important 
evolution was visible when the practical use of 
the two-wheeled steed became evident. It had 


only to prove itself adapted to business as well as 
pleasure to draw the attention of ample capital, 
together with the highest skill of the designer 
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and the best workmanship obtainable. This 
further point gained, and its practical usefulness 
demonstrated more and more in actual service, 
gave a powerful impetus to the improvement of 
the bicycle, and we see in America today several 
hundred factories turning hundreds of thousands 
of wheels annually, in their general specifications 
much the same, differing only in minor details, 
the sum total of the improvements in which tells 
the story of the advances in cycle construction 
since the season of ’94, when the present types 
were accepted as standard. As is usual, in the 
February issue of OUTING we shall notice in par- 
ticular a number of the standard makes, which 
will be found to include all of the ’96 improve- 
ments. 

The cycle trade is now one of the chief indus- 
tries of the world. Its ramifications are beyond 
ordinary comprehension. Its prosperity contrib- 
utes in no small degree to that of the steel, wire, 
rubber and leather markets. Time was when 
the spider web monsters, now nearly extinct, 
were built in one story annexes to English and 
American machine shops; now a single patented 
type of a jointless wood rim, one of the minor 
parts of a modern bicycle, is the sole product of 
an English factory covering over two acres of 
ground. A decade ago the American steel tube 
industry was unprofitable. The production of 
this most essential part of cycle construction 
has, during the past two years, been unequal to 
the demand, and even now. every high-grade 
tube mill in this country is working night and 
day on orders that will keep them busy through- 
out the year. Nearly every season since 1890 
has witnessed a doubling of the number of our 
factories and a multiplication of the product of a 
large proportion of the older ones, yet the sup- 
ply from the opening of last season to midsum- 
mer was unequal to the demand, and although 
preparations of astounding proportions have 
been and are being made to meet with a mul- 
tiplicity of models of the most approved designs 
and best workmanship the demands of ’96, the 
prospects are that the field offers reasonable 
prosperity to all makers of high-grade products, 
that the present prices—quite reasonable, con- 
sidering the quality of material and workman- 
ship involved—will be very generally maintained, 
and that the number of riders, in both sexes, will 
be at least doubled. 

As a striking illustration of the faith of leading 
manufacturers in the future of the sport and 
trade, one of the foremost makers some months 
ago placed a single order for 120 tons of the 
highest grade steel, a total of 240,000 pounds, 
to be used exclusively for drop-forgings in his 
*96 product. When it is considered that fully 
200,000 pounds of the expensive metal are 
wasted in borings, some idea of the cost of ma- 
terial required for high-grade frame construction 
may be obtained. The use of steel stampings 
would save the greater part of this wasted steel, 
but experience has shown the superiority of 
drop-forgings—this fact alone proves that our 
leading makers aim to produce the best possible 
wheel, regardless of cost, and the comparatively 
few accidents from imperfect parts stamps their 
aims successful. 

Wooden rims have become universal, notwith- 
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standing the fear expressed at the time of their 
introduction that they would not stand our vari- 
able climate. It has been proven that they are 
lighter, neater and more enduring than those of 
steel, and add to the appearance of the wheel as 
well. Ninety-five per cent. of the American 
wheel product for ’96 will be fitted with wood 
rims, 

The call for narrower treads lias been heard 
for about three years, and the exceedingly wide 
treads of the earlier safety types find striking an- 
titheses in the extremely narrow ones of to-day. 
There, is, however, a possibility of having a 
tread too narrow for safety. Five inches should 
be the minimum width, and an extra quarter inch 
is better for machines of general use. Every 
fraction below five inches is a_ sacrifice of 
strength and durability, as the rear wheel can 
not fail to be weakened by an enforced contrac- 
tion at one of its most vital points. A generous 
width is necessary to give proper stiffness to the 
wheel, and the leading manufacturers have 
adopted a standard of about five and a quarter 
inches for ’96 road models, and from 4% to § 
inches for racing wheels, 

The bicycles noticed in OuTING’s cycle trade 
review are, without exception, high-grade pro- 
ducts, and only a small per cent. of them are 
listed at other than the regular price of $100. 
The ’96 market will be deluged with cheap 
wheels, which bear no distinctive brand at all, or 
one of doubtful value. There are scores of 
manufacturers in America whose name. plates 
stand for all that is best in cycle construction, 
and perfect confidence on his mount is worth 
more to the average rider than a few dollars’ 
difference between high and doubtful grades. 
The wheels to be avoided are, generally speaking, 
those whose name-plates are Jacking, or whose 
makers are unknown in the cycling trade. 


The distinctive changes in the 1896 line of 
COLUMBIA bicycles may be counted on the 
fingers of one hand; and at the opening of no 
season since The Fope Mfg. Co. began the man- 
ufacture of American wheels have so few alter- 
ations been necessary to keep this line at the 
head of the cycle industry of the world. The 
ball races in the crank-hanger have been placed 
a trifle closer together, the pitch of the sprocket 
teeth has been slightly changed to minimize the 
chain drag, and the tires are somewhat heavier ; 
otherwise the 1895 lines have been preserved. 

The new split crank shatt has been proven so 
satisfactory that it has been retained, with other 
features of last year’s models. 

The specifications of Model 40, COLUMBIA 
light roadster, are as follows : 23-inch frame, 10- 
inch steering head, 28-inch wheels, 15-inch 
Hartford single-tube tires, detachable sprockets, 
improved self-oiling ciiain, Columbia 63-inch 
patent round-cranks, 5-inch tread, 35-inch pedals, 
reversible handle-bars, tubular seat rod, gear 66 
inches. 

Models 41 and 42, drop and diamond frame ma: 
chines for ladies’ use, differ from the described 
model only in minor details. 

Model 43, the combination tandem is built on 
the regular COLUMBIA lines, has 5 4 -inch tread, 
is geared to 70 inches, and weighs 41 pounds. 

The HARTFORD line, ranging in price from 
$50 to $80, has been improved in minor points, 


the upper and lower rear forks have been cross 
braced, the bearing cones made a trifle heavier, 
and the crank shaft bracket used on last year’s 
model has been retained. ° 

Pattern I of the HARTFORD line has a 23- 
inch frame, 10-inch steering head, 28-inch wheels, 
detachable sprockets, 6-inch cranks, is geared to 
66%-inches, and weighs 24 pounds. Other 
HARTFORD models differ from No. I in details. 

The different styles of the COLUMBIA sell at 
$100, with the exception of the tandem, which 
will be sold at $150. 


THE LADIES’ COLUMBIA. 


The 1896 Victor models, the product of Zhe 
Overman Wheel Co., of Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
resemble their staunch and reliable prototype of 
1895 so closely that only a strict examination 
reveals their minor differences. These consist 
in tubing of increased size ; a slightly shortened 
crank axle ; new rear hub, front fork and fork 
crown ; new rubber pedals, convertible to rat- 
trap; narrower and neater handle-bars; new 
adjustable saddle; detachable lamp-bracket and 
coasters. The VICTOR bicycle is of the highest 
possible grade, and there is satisfaction for every 
type of rider in some one of the several models 
of this line, which includes the regular VICTOR 
Roadster in several heights of frame, the VICTO- 
RIA and the Tandem. 

The light roadster, fitted with road tires, weighs 
22 pounds, and is a staunch and durable mount 
for hard service over all kinds of roads. With 
light tires its weight is reduced to 21 pounds, 
and it becomes an admirable track machine, 
with a strong, rigid frame that will stand up 
under the severest demands of racing, 

In all essential points the VICTORIA embod- 
ies the ’96 improvements of the VICTOR. Its 
weight is governed by its equipment, ranging 
from 23 to 25 pounds. 

The Tandem (cost $150) is constructed on the 
regular Victor lines, with tubing and minor parts 
larger and stronger than on the single models; 
the double diamond pattern is geared to 73%, 
the combination to 70. This machine can be 
steered from either the front or rear handle-bar, 
or by both together. The positions of the riders 
are exactly the same as on the single patterns, 
the rear rider having the same amount of room 
as his companion. The weight of the tandem 
varies from 41 to 43 pounds, according to equip- 
ment. 

The entire Victor line is fitted with Victor 15%- 
inch and 134-inch single and 15% -inch double tube 
tires, which have proved themselves exceedingly 
resilient and easy in action, made to withstand 
such a high air pressure that a comparatively 
small road-tire is possible. 

The VICTOR is first of all a wheel for service. 
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Lenz proved that to be a fact until his untimely 
end in Asia Minor, and his testimony as to Vic- 
tor quality is re-echoed by many thousands of 
America’s hardiest riders. 
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THE 1896 VICTOR. 


The Fohn P. Lovell Arms Co., of Boston, pre- 
sents as its 1896 product two lines of up-to-date 
bicycles: The DIAMOND and the EXCEL. The 
frame of the former, gentleman’s model, is of the 
true diamond pattern, built of 1%-inch weldless 
steel tubing and drop forgings throughout. The 
frames of the ladies’ model are of the double tube 
pattern, the lower tube straight and the upper 
gracefully curved. All wheels are fitted with 
full nickel barrel hubs, fine piano wire steel 
spokes and the finest quality of wood rims. The 
sprocket wheels are drop forged and detachable, 
the chain of the Perry-Humber pattern, cranks 
forged; several styles of handle-bar are offered, 
one adjustable, and a capital one it is, also new 
style of brake and guards. 

Any size of gear desired is offered to the pur 
chaser, and every wheel has the famous Lovell 
dust-proof ball bearings. This line is regularly 
finished in the finest black enamel and in nickel 
over copper-plate. Weights and equipment 
coincide with other leaders among 1896 bicycles. 


The leader of the 1896 UNION line, one of the 
best wheel products in the United States, none 
better—made by the Union Cycle Mfg. Co., of Bos- 
ton, is the CRACKAJACK II. Among the special 
features are: Perry chains, Jessop tool steel 
bearings, English weldless steel tubing, dust-proof 
bearings, fitted with ball retaining washers ; de- 
tachable sprockets, allowing a range in gearing 
from 60 to 80; five styles of 18-gauge handle- 
bars, one style adjustable and detachable; fork 
sides of 18-gauge tubing, scientifically gradu- 
ated; exceptionally strong triplex fork crown 
tread is narrowed to 4°4, at the same time wide 
enough to admit of good durable road-tires with- 
out any liability of chafing on the sides of the 
frame, and all vital parts are strengthened with 
exclusive reinforcements, notwithstanding that 
all tubing is of 20-gauge. The weight of the 
UNION CRACKAJACK ROADSTER II is 23 
pounds all on, and it is built for the severest 
service. 

The same general specifications are found on 
the ladies’ Union, toned down to the lightest pos- 
sible degree consistent with strength. The top 
tube curves gracefully from the head to a point 
three inches above the crank bracket, allowing 
absolute freedom in mounting and dismounting. 
Its weight is 24 pounds, fitted with brakes and 
dress guards of silver grey cord. Many a rider 
has heretofore been obliged to choose another 
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maker’s mount because the UNION line did not 
embrace a ladies’ wheel. The CRACKAJACK 
will therefore be much more widely adopted, and 
we doubt the company’s capacity to meet the 
demand after June. 

The UNION serial numbers are in bronze, and 
the rims are enameled in a beautiful pearl gray. 


‘‘Built on Honor” has been the keyncte of 
WARWICK construction since the beginning 
and the results of such a policy never were so 
evident as now, for the purchaser may look over 
the complete line of 1896 WARWICKS, and may 
try in vain to suggest an improvement not incor- 
porated thereon. <A few of the points of excel- 
lence are: double crown forks, with easily re- 
movable nickel caps ; elliptical cranks, and the 
same crank fastener which proved so successful 
last year; central oiling-hole through centre of 
crank axle for crank bearings; convertible pedals, 
rubber or rat-trap; special design, three-point 
contact dust-proof ball bearings ; light tubular 
hubs, simple steering head adjustment and lock- 
ing device. The name-plate is a new and dis- 
tinctive feature. It isin the form of a large W, 
and on this the name, model and machine num- 
ber are stamped. 

The distinguishing feature of all WARWICK 
models is in the color of the rims—vermilion. 





THE WARWICK ROADSTER. 


The Decker Cycle Co., of Worcester, Mass., are 
comparatively new-comers in the cycle trade, 
but few of the older makers show as many new 
features. This line consists of the SPECIAL, the 
ROADSTER, the Ladies’ Diamond Frame, the 
Ladies’ Drop Frame and the Decker Tandem, the 
latter listing at $175, the others at $125. They 
are built in high, medium and low frames, and 
have as special features: Decker narrow tread; 
handle-bar and seat-post adjustment; special 
method of reinforcement; patented chain adjust- 
ment; tubular hub, with large balls (14-inch crank 
hanger, 3%-inch in rear hub, and 5-16 inch in 
front); Decker crank adjustment by which the 
crank and crank shaft become as one solid piece; 
special air valve attachment and tool steel chain. 
The most noticeable thing about the Decker is 
the absolutely unique arrangement of the spokes, 
which are crossed from the right flange of the 
hub to the left outer edge of the rim, and vice 
versa, thus having no holes in the rim as is neces- 
sary in all former methods. 


Realizing that the MAJESTIC line for 1896 
must be equal to any products on the American 
market, Messrs. Hulbert Bros. & Co., of New 
York, began, late in the autumn of 1895, to man- 
ufacture the Majestic at their Norwich, Conn., 
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fire-arms factory, whose high-grade products have 
been famous for a quarter of acentury. They 
believed that the experience gained in this long 
manufacture of fire-arms, combined with the 
knowledge of up-to-date scientific cycle construc- 
tion possessed by their New York office and 
their traveling corps, would result in a line equal 
to any. Nota stone was left unturned by them 
to bring about the desired results, and the 1896 
models, which list at $85 each, are prima facie 
evidence that success has honored the combina- 
tion. The production of this plant is nominally 
250,000 fire-arms and 10,000 bicycles, but arrange- 
ments have been made to double the output. 


Several additions have been made to the 1896 
SPALDING line, among them a double diamond 
and a combination tandem. The general speci- 
fications will cover all models, with modifications 
according to the uses to which the several types 
will be put. The roadster has 1%-inch tubing in 
the main frame, tapered to one inch at connec- 
tions. The rear stays are bent around the point 
of the fork end as in last year’s line, but the 
tapering is carried out as in the front frame, the 
tubing being 3 -inch, decreased a small fraction 
at the seat-post andcrank-hanger. The tapering 
increases the amount of tubing near the rear 
connections, strengthening them and avoiding 
the usual brazed reinforcements at these points. 

SPALDING wheels will be fitted with screw 
chain adjustments instead of the eccentric which 
was seen on the light roadsters and racing wheels 
last year. The straight tangent spoke will be 
used in the rear wheel, but a new hub is used 
with but one flange, the lugs being longer and 
deep enough for two spokes, all the lugs on the 
inside of the hub flanges, each one holding two 


spokes pulling in opposite directions. The 
new fork crown is tubular and the reinforcing 
thimbles on either side are nickeled. Palmer tires 
are regularly fitted, others to order. 


The new factory of the Sterling Cycle Works, 
lately completed at Kenosha, Wis., is turning 
out five models of the STERLING, a road wheel 
weighing 21 pounds and built in three heights of 
frame, 22, 24 and 26 inches; a 19-pound track 
racer, a 22-pound ladies’ wheel with 22-inch 
frame, and two tandems, a double diamond anda 
combination. These models will be made on 
much the same lines as last year, with an in- 
crease in the size of tubing and a few detail 
changes, of which the most notable is the 
seating of the sprocket, fitted on its in- 
side surface with four semi-cylindrical lugs 
arranged at equal distances around the edge 
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of the opening for the reception of the 
crank shaft. The shaft is machined with a 
shoulder, which is cut with a corresponding 
number of seats of the size and shape to fit the 
sprocket lugs. There is a hexagonal set nut, 
which, when turned against the outside surface 
of the sprocket, will hold it in positive position. 
The tread will be narrowed to 5 4% inches; the head 
will be ten inches long, of 1%-inch 22-gauge 
tubing, the top main tube of 1I-inch 22-gauge, 
the lower main stay of 1,,-inch 18-gauge, and 
the bottom of 41-inch 18-gauge. 

The standard STERLING color will be an 
olive-green, striped or plain, of a very hand- 
some shade. The ’96 models have many 
features which are worthy of notice, prom- 
inent among them the built-up fork crown. 
This is made of one piece of tapered tubing, 
on which is placed a tubing re-enforcement 
then the whole is flattened to the finished 
fork and bent around to receive a forging which 
forms a seat for the fork-stem. This forging is 
put on the fork at right angles to the bend of 
the tubes, so that the ends are hammered around 
under the nominal crown. As the fork is ma- 
chined into a taper, the stem is chamfered out to 
seat down tight, and then is brazed in such a 
manner that the whole forms are continuous 
crown and fork. 

The ’96 STERLING is fitted with barrel hubs, 
with their well-known corrugated flanges for 
straight tangent spokes. The rear axle is tubu- 
lar and admits of oiling from one side. The key- 
note of STERLING construction has ever been 
‘¢ Built like a Watch.” 


The new models of the CRESCENT, made by 
the Western Wheel Works, are exceedingly hand- 
some, finely finished, and constructed with an 
accuracy and attention to detail that will surprise 
even those who have been taught to expect well- 
made machines from this establishment. 

The line comprises ten models, from which 
one may select a splendid mount. 

Model 1, roadster, weighs 24 pounds, has a 
wheel base of 43% inches, tread of 5,°, inighes, 
is geared to 63, fitted with M. & W. quick repair 
tires, has a head of 11 inches, 64-inch cranks, 
28-inch wheels, a reach of from 34 to 38 inches, 
and is 25 inches deep in the frame. This model 
is also built with a lower frame weighing 23 4 
pounds. 

Model 4, the Ladies’ CRESCENT, is fitted with 
M. & W. quick repair tires, weighs 24 pounds, 
has a wheel base of 43% inches, a tread of 5,3, 
inches, is geared to 59, has a head 11 inches 
long, a reach of from 30 to 34 inches, and is 20 
inches deep in the frame. This model is also 
built with a higher frame and weighs 25 pounds. 

The other models of this line vary only in 
weight and minor details. All list at $75. The 
Western Wheel Works has proven that a good 
mount can be built and sold at that figure. 


Luer Fohnson’s Arms and Cycle Works of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., have been making high-grade arms 
and bicycles for many years. This season the 
‘¢ Old Established Cycle,” with a new name, the 
IVER JOHNSON, will be marketed direct from 
the factory, and agencies have been freely es- 
tablished throughout the country. The specifi- 
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cations of this wheel are as follows: Best Eng- 
lish weldless steel tubing, solid steel forgings 
throughout, fewer parts and less brazed joints 
than in the majority of cycles, 1}-inch tubing 
with 34-inch back-stays, positive handle-bar and 
seat-post adjustment, double fork crown, new 
and positive chain adjustment, barrel hubs with 
flange made with the same degree of angle as 
the spokes, 4%-inch tread, front and rear de- 
tachable sprockets. With their well-known rep- 
utation for turning out first-class work in bicy- 
cles and fire-arms, the ’96 product of 12,000 
wheels will be readily disposed of, and those 
wishing to ride an IVER JOHNSON should en- 
gage one at the earliest possible moment of the 
nearest agent. 


While the 1896 WAVERLEY Line, the product of 
the /ndiana Bicycle Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., 
shows changes in lines and details, a number of 
last year’s features are retained. Noticeable 
among them is the crank fastening, which is a 
modification of the general cotter-pin style. The 
shaft is turned down for the crank, and at the 
ends is cut down with a square shoulder an 
eighth of an inch long, which seats on an open. 
ing in the cranks, relieving the cotter-pin of 
much strain. This arrangement has proved so 
satisfactory that it has not been changed in any 
way. 


The ’95 pedal will be modified simply by the 
changing of the side plates to curve shape. The 
handle-bar and saddle-post binding bolts will be 
of large diameterandtubular. The tubing varies 
from 18 to 20 guage. The barrel hubs are of 
generous width and fitted with spoke flanges, 
The former solid forged fork-crown is retained, 
but the section of the forks a trifle broadened. 
Anew WAVERLEY saddle is offered and an option 
of single tube or clincher G, & J. tires of the 
Indiana Bicycle Company’s manufacture. 

The ’96 RAMBLER line, manufactured by the 
Gormully & Feffery Mfg. Co., of Chicago, are 
very@early the same as last year, but there are 
several new details of design and construction 
embodied in all of the models. For the first 
time the RAMBLER is built with a barrel crank- 
hanger, and the adjustment of the crank-shaft 
bearings is effected from the left side of the ma- 
chine opposite the chain. The cranks and shaft 
are shaped the same as heretofore, but the sta- 
tionary cone sets close to the right end of the 
shaft, and on the opposite side the adjusting 
cone is flattened so that it does not increase the 
tread of the machine. A new forging is used at 
the top of the seat-mast, and at this point are 
feathered outside reinforcements. The seat-post 
is tubular and is furnished in several styles. The 
tubing is enlarged all over, the head being 14 - 
inch, the main top frame I-inch, seat-mast and 
bottom 1%-inch, rear top stays 5-inch, and the 
lower stays tapered from %-inch at the crank- 
hanger to 5¢-inch at the rear hub. 


The different models of the 1896 FALCON, 
made by the Yost Mfg. Co., of Toledo, O., re- 
semble their prototypes of 1895, but a close ex- 
amination reveals here and there minor improve- 


ments. 
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Large ball bearings are used through- 
The pedal is a special and exceedingly 


handsome one. Another feature of the FALCON 
is the drop forged interchangeable sprocket. 
This screws on to the crank with a lock-nut 
inside, giving the advantage of a firm, solid 
sprocket, and yet one that is quickly changed for 
one of any other size. 

Model 9 has 1}-inch tubing, 20 and 22 gauge. 
The hubs are of the barrel pattern and are 1} 
inches in diameter. The frame fittings are all 
drop forgings. This model is fitted'with a barrel 
yoke and has a 4{-inch tread. The yoke is so 
arranged as to be dust-proof in the inside as 
well as the outside, the shaft being encircled 
with a tube which forms an oil-well for the lubri- 
cating of the crank axle bearings on each side, 
the ends being capped for protection. 

The drop frame, mate to model 9, is model 12. 
It has a narrow tread, is fitted with large tub- 
ing, bowed frame, and has all the improvements 
of its companion. Both of these wheels are 
furnished in maroon, purple or black, and have 
the regular Falcon gold-plated cranks. The 
ladies’ machine has its mud-guards and chain- 
guard laced in gold. Both are excellent samples 
of the highest grade and construction. 

Besides these there are two other models of 
high-grade FALCON, and, supplementing this 
high-grade line, the Yost Mfg. Co. makes med- 
ium grade and juvenile bicycles. 
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Merit has made famous a half dozen of the 
products of the Remington Arms Cv., and that 
same quality is keeping and adding to the repu- 
tation of the REMINGTON bicycles, which line 
includes road, track, ladies’ tandem and juvenile 
wheels. 

Model 20 is the REMINGTON light roadster. 
Its wheels are 28 inches in diameter, front and 
rear, has wood rims and barrel hubs of special 
Remington design. The ’96 diamond frame and 
crank hanger is substantially the same as that 
introduced by this concern in 1892. Mannes- 
mann cold-drawn weldless tubing is used ex- 
clusively, all connections are reinforced, accur- 
ately machined and fitted. Special ball bearings, 
new bayonet pattern cranks and other features 
which have contributed to the reputation of 
Remington cycles in the past, are retained. 





THE REMINGTON DOUBLE DIAMOND-FRAME 
TANDEM. 
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WHY NOT, DAISY? IT WAS BUILT FOR 


The 1896 FENTON, manufactured by the 
Fenton Metallic Mfg Co., of Jamestown, N. Y., 
embodies many distinctive features, among 
which may be mentioned an improved ball 
bearing device for clamping the handle-bar and 
seat-post, in each case doing away with the old 
method of split-ring and bolt. The Fenton ad- 
justable handle-bar has been in use for three 
years with the most satisfactory results. Other 
changes are: Barrel pattern hubs; large balls, 
detachable and interchangeable sprockets, and 
accurate chain of adjustment; ball retaining 
case throughout, and the Fenton Yoke forks 
crown. 

The 
styles, 


gentlemen’s FENTON is built in two 
having a tread of 4% inches, wheel base 
of 43 inches, and weighing without tires 18} 
pounds. The ladies’ FENTON is built in the 
same general lines, with a 22-inch frame, and 
weighs a half pound more. 


Three lines of up-to-date medium-priced bi- 
cycles are manufactured by Schoverling, Daly & 
Gales, one of New York’s old reliable sporting 
goods houses. The GALES, at $75, is a high- 
grade wheel made of 1}-inch tubing, fitted with 
barrel hubs, patent chain adjustment, detachable 
sprockets, one piece crankand axle, patent steer- 
ing adjustment and dust-proof tool steel bear- 
ings with large balls. The GALES is supple- 
mented by the MANHATTAN and the GOTHAM. 
The former is built in three styles with 24, 26 and 
28-inch wheels, listing at $40, $50 and $60, respect- 
ively. The latter is the juvenile line and has 24 
and 26-inch wheels, listing at $45 and $55. 


The Waltham Muanufactur- 
ing Company, whose leading 
product, the ORIENT, has 
been favorably known, es 
pecially in New England, for 
several seasons, last autumn 
established themselves at 240 
Broadway, New York, and 
added a companion line to 
the ORIENT, known as the 
SARACEN Both have bar- 
rel hubs, triplex bearings, de- 
tachable sprockets, 44-inch 
tread, universal handle bars, 
pedals adjustable to the width 
of the foot, 6 and 6}-inch 
cranks, laminated rims, and 
gears to suit the fancy of 
the purchasers. The stand 
ard finish is in enamel and 
nickel, a wide choice of tires 
is given, and weights range 
from 16 pounds for the racer, 
upward. 


The popularity of the 
OUTING bicycles, manufac- 
tured by the Hay & Willits 

Co., of Indianapolis, 

has been one of the 
surprising features of the 
past year in the trade. The 
reason for such success in the 
first year of their existence, 
can only be found in the fact 
that this concern has solved 
the problem of how to pro- 
duce a strictly high-grade wheel at $85. While 
it has been much debated whether or not 
such a thing was possible, Messrs. Hay & Willits 
have been engaged in its demonstration, and 
their product stand out to-day among the leaders 
of the cycle building industry in America, lack- 
ing none of the ’96 improvement, and the trusted 
mount of many thousands of riders. 

This company is bringing out alsoa detachable 
luggage carrier, the capacity of which is equal to 
the needs of the most heavily laden tourist. 
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Three lines of bicycles comprise the ’96 pro- 


duct of the Jc/ntosh-Huntington Company, of 
Cleveland, O. The SUNOL is their leader and 
has become known as a mount of high grade 
and unusual merit. The HERCULES and the 
STELLA are more recent additions, and are 
among the leaders in medium-grade bicycles. 
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